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How psychology 
can help the minister 


PSYCHOTHERAPY AND A 
CHRISTIAN VIEW OF MAN 


By DAVID E. ROBERTS. “One of the most significant religious 
books to appear in many years . .. The first mature effort 
to relate psychotherapy to Christian thought in an extensive 
way .. . Highly significant to anyone concerned about a 
more helpful pastoral ministry.”—-The Pastor. A SELECTION 
OF THE PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY BOOK CLUB $3.00 


SELF-UNDERSTANDING 


A Guide to the Sources of Strength for Solving Personal Problems 
By SEWARD HILTNER. “One of the best books in the field to put 


into the hands of anyone who needs clarification and help 
in his personal problems. It is useful for a minister as a 


guide to the problems with which he has to deal in coun- 
selling.”—Pulpit Digest $2.75 


SIGMUND FREUD 


By GREGORY ZILBOORG. One of America’s most distinguished psy- 
chiatrists explains Freud’s exploration of the mind of man. 
The book contains an illuminating section on the relation- 
ship between psychoanalysis and religion. $2.00 


THE GOSPEL IN HYMNS 


By A. E. BAILEY. The fascinating story of hymns and their authors 
through the ages. “Beyond question, it is the definitive ac- 
count of the English hymn and will remain so for decades 
to come.”—Religious Book Club Bulletin 

Copiously illustrated, $6.00 


At your bookseller 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


SPECIAL TOOLS 
FOR SPECIAL WORK 


PASTORAL COUNSELING 
By SEWARD HILTNER 


“Unquestionably the most solid book 
that has come to our attention on 
pastoral counseling, interweaving psy- 
chological theory and theological per- 
spective with practical applications to 
the work of the pastor in everyday 
situations.” — Journal of Bible and 
Religion 

“A book which every clergyman will 
want on his shelf of most-used books.” 
—The Witness 

“A competent, thorough study of one 
of the most helpful forms of pastoral 
therapy available for the minister to- 
day.”—Harvard Divinity School Bul- 
letin $3 


THE PASTOR’S POCKET 
MANUAL FOR HOSPITAL 
AND SICKROOM 


By EDMOND H. BABBITT 


“A compact collection of Scripture 
readings, prayers, hymns, poems and 
orders for the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper, together with some 
brief and helpful suggestions for call- 
ing on the ill. The selections are 
made with good taste and under- 
standing.”—Christian Advocate 

“The quality of ministerial effective- 
ness will improve greatly by follow- 
ing the suggestions of this manual.” 
—Religious Education 

Black Fabrikoid Binding—Pocket Size $1.75 


At Your Bookstore 
ABINGDON-COKESBURY 
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Letters 


TO THE EDITOR 


RELIGIOUS WORKERS 
To the Editor: 


You may be interested to know that I’ve 
been asked to lead the Religious Workers’ 
Association of State College-Starkville in a 
discussion on the general field of pastoral 
psychology at our next meeting. They had 
become aware of my interest in the field 
when I took my first two issues of your 
publication to the meeting with me. Need- 
less to say, aside from Seward Hiltner’s 
Pastoral Counseling, the only sources of in- 
formation I’ve used in preparation have been 
various articles gleaned from the several 
issues of your publication. It was quite a 
problem to decide which articles must be 
left out! 

I plan to try to enlist the group into the 
PastorAL Psycuoiocy reading fraternity, 
so perhaps soon you will have a dozen or so 
additional subscriptions from this area. 

S. A. SALTER 
Baptist Student Union 
State College, Mississippi 


MENNINGER FOR BOOK CLUB 
To the Editor: 


Thank you very much for including me 
in your book club. You can rest assured 
that I will enjoy it very much, and by that 
I mean get all the books my pocketbook will 
stand. 

I hope that you will be able to include 
such books as Dr. Karl Menninger’s The 
Human Mind, and English and Pearson's 
Common Neuroses of Children and Adults. 
I do not necessarily mean them, but books 
of comparative worth in giving insight into 
behavior and emotions. 


(Continued on page 6) 
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sex and the law 


by Morris Ploscowe, noted New York City magistrate 
and an author of the Kefauver Committee 
Crime Report 


Here, for the first time, is a complete and factual analysis of 
our society’s sex problems and, how we are trying to solve 
them through our courts and legislative chambers. The author 
presents the facts about the extent of sex crimes today, traces 
the development of legal and social thinking concerning sex, 
and explains what makes sex behavior criminal. He points 
out the differences in attitude and legislation on the same 
problem throughout the country—the injustices and inade- 
quateness of our present laws, and how these laws are being 
abused. Specific suggestions for achieving more workable 


LET GO AND LET GOD 


by Albert E. Cliffe 


The fame of Albert E. Cliffe and his 
“Lessons in Living” bible class at Mon- 
treal’s Anglican Church of St. Columba 
is spread through the length and breadth 
of Canada. Dr. Cliffe’s message is pre- 
sented not only by his own denomina- 
tion, but by the United Church of 
Canada as well . . . and is now evoking 
wide interest in the United States. It is 
quite proper that all denominations 
should join in presenting Dr. Cliffe’s 
message, for what he advocates is above 
narrow denominationalism. His Let Go 
and Let God is a practical guide to faith 
that makes victorious living possible . . 

a convincing demonstration of the every- 
day application of the principles of 
Jesus Christ in human lives. $2.50 


solutions conclude each discussion. $3.95 


HOW TO LIVE A RICHER 
AND FULLER LIFE 
by Edgar F. Magnin 


How to find “your place in the sun” is 
explained in this first book by one of 
America’s best-known religious leaders. 
Not since Peace of Mind has a prominent 
Jewish religious leader formulated a 
philosophy of life so effective, so in- 
spirational as does Dr. Magnin in this 
book. His clear-cut rules for getting the 
best out of life are readily applied by 
men and women of all faiths, all creeds. 
Dr. Magnin expounds an emphatic tech- 
nique for making your life richer and 
fuller, interpreting the meaning and pur- 
pose of faith in common sense realism 
and logic. His How To Live A Richer 
and Fuller Life is written in the same 
informal, friendly style which has given 
him one of the most loyal radio follow- 
ings on the West Coast. $2.95 


religious faith and world culture 
edited by A. William Loos, Education Secretary, 


The Church Peace Union 


Under the sponsorship of The Church Peace Union, an out- 
standing group came together to make an open-minded, real- 
istic appraisal of the interdependent world in which we live, 
with special reference to religion. Gordon W. Allport, Martin 
Buber, Philip E. Mosely, Harry Emerson Fosdick, Martha B. 
Lucas and Alan Paton are a few of the prominent figures con- 
tributing to this important project. Religious Faith and World 
Culture is the result—a comprehensive and penetrating analysis 
of religious faith and contemporary man, freedom and order, 
and the problem of creating a world-embracing culture ... a 
book destined to receive the close attention of serious-minded 
men and women everywhere. $5.00 


at your booksellers or write 


Prentice-Hall - 70 Fifth Ave, - N.Y. 11, N. Y. 
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2 EXCELLENT FILMS 


For Interfaith Studies 


PREJUDICE 


Dr. Robert Felix, Director of National 
Institute of Health, Federal Security 
Agency, says: 

“This is a fine film which presents a 
social issue of our times in an effective 
and impressive manner.” 


University of Kentucky (for Educa- 
tional Film Library Association): 


“Analysis of causes of prejudice (de- 

scribed) in conversations with minis- 

ters is excellent . . . shows redirection 

of personal attitudes as the only cure 
. . excellent.” 


16 mm., sound, 58 minutes, $12.00 
© 


YOUR NEIGHBOR 
CELEBRATES 


A presentation and interpretation of 
important Jewish Holy Days. 

“Highly recommended *'—Evalua- 
tion Committee of Division of Christian 
Education, NCCCUSA 


16 mm. nel goon, 27 minutes, Black and 
ite $4.00, Ngee or $6.50 


And... ieee In Its Field 


A JOB FOR BOB 


The story of how Christian counseling 
helped a young high school graduate 
make a “whee choice of vocation. 


16 mm., sound, 34 minutes, $8.00 


Order from your own film library or 
write for free illustrated brochure to: 


THE RELIGIOUS FILM 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 


DEPARTMENT PP-12 
220 Sth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


December 


LETTERS 


(Continued from page 4) 


I happened to be fortunate enough to be 
Dr. Earl Alfred Loomis’ room mate in 
seminary, and he is a long standing friend 
of mine. It was while both of us worked 
in the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church 
that our interest in pastoral psychiatry was 
created. He went back into medicine to 
finish, and I continued in the ministry. | 
cherish his friendship deeply. 

Rev. Paut T. DAHLSTROM 
First Congregational Church 
Detroit Lakes, Minnesota 


DIANETICS 
To the Editor: 


I have been a subscriber to PAsTorat 
PsycHoLocy since its first issue came out. 

It has been a source of pleasure and bene- 
fit to me and I can only add my commenda- 
tion of the splendid work of the advisory 
board to the many that have been re- 
ceived. One of the families in my parish 
was helped by an editorial by Seward Hilt- 
ner about “Dianetics.” They were about 
to take up the study in connection with a 
serious case of epilepsy in the family. | 
mention this as only one specific instance 
ir which the magazine has been of value. So 
keep up the good work, and by all means 
erroll me in the book club. 

I shall be looking forward to future de- 
velopments in both the magazine and _ the 
book club. 

Rev. ALAN BresEE SMITH 
Walnut Grove Community 
Presbyterian Church 
Walnut Grove, California 


INSIGHT 
Ic the Editor: 


Part way through the last issue of 
PastoraL Psycno.rocy I just had to stop 
long enough to write this word of apprecia- 
tion for the fine job you are doing. Fresh 
insights come from every article. 

Rev. Frank S. 
Berean Baptist Church 
Harrisville, Rhode Island 
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Important new books on 
Psychotherapy 


A DOCTOR’S REPORT ON DIANETICS 


By J. A. WINTER, M.D. Introduction by FREDERICK PERLS, M.D., Ph.D. 
The Pro's and Con's of Dianetics, as a new psychotherapy, are thoroughly ex- 
amined from a rigorous scientific viewpoint. Dr. Winter who was the first 
Medical Director of the Hubbard Dianetic Research Foundation offers a candid 
expression of opinion on some of the more controversial aspects of Dianetics, 
— as “‘Clear,’’ ‘‘Prenatal engrams,’’ and the practice of Dianetics by the 
ayman. 

This book will be of great interest to the various scientific groups as well 
as to the hundreds of thousands of people, all over the world, who were stimu- 
lated by the original concepts of Dianetics. Case histories and index. $3.50 


GESTALT THERAPY 


Excitement and Growth in the Human Personality 


By FREDERICK PERLS, M.D., RALPH HEFFERLINE, Ph.D., and PAUL 
GOODMAN, Ph.D. This is the first book presenting the therapy ‘which has 
developed out of long study and experimentation both with Gestalt psychology 
and psychoanalysis. A theoretical section reviews the chief methods of psycho- 
therapy from Freud to the present day and develops a provocative theory 
about the dynamisms of the human personalitv. Introduces a systematic series 
of concentration techniques found unusually effective in years of clinical prac- 
tice with patients and with students at Columbia University. 

Here is an original, authoritative and practical survey for those who work 
in every field of psychology—the professional, the student and the interested 
layman, $6.50 


NEW CONCEPTS OF HYPNOSIS 


As an Adjunct to Psychotherapy and Medicine 


By BERNARD C. GINDES, M.D. An authority in medicine and psychology 
conveys to the medical and psychological fields his findings on hypnotism based 
on extensive scientific research and clinical observation. His conclusions as 
to the limits and benefits of hypnosis as a major adjunct of psychotherapy 
and medicine will interest not only the psychiatrist, but the general ‘ond 
titioner, the college psychology student and the intelligent layman as well. 

r. Gindes’ comprehensive survey includes chapters on the history of 
hypnosis, its methodology and many examples of its practical therapeutic 
application along with a discussion of his new and original techniques. Case 
studies, bibliography and index. $4.00 


A HANDBOOK OF PSYCHOSOMATIC MEDICINE 


With Particular Reference to Intestinal Disorders 


By ALFRED J. CANTOR, M.D. Introduction by BEAUMONT S. CORNELL, 
M.D. This handbook contains a complete review of the physiology of various 
intestinal disorders and an investigation into their possible psychogenic sources, 
It introduces a theory and a method which is called Silent Level Therapy. 
For both the general practitioner and the specialist, the technique presented 
in this book will provide an effective tool for diagnosis and treatment. Case 
histories, bibliography and index. 


ORDER TODAY. SEND NO MONEY. GUARANTEED. 


THE JULIAN PRESS, INC. 
8 W. 40 St., N. ¥. 18, N. ¥. Name 
Piease send me C.O.D. the books I have 
checked below. I will pay postman list 


price plus postage. I understand I may 

return any or all of them for refund if not 

satisfied. 

[] A Doctor’s Report on Dianetics, $3.50 CR sadceecsaucas - Zone ... State ...... 

|) Gestalt Therapy, $6 50 

{] New Concepts «f Hypnosis. $4.00 (0 SAVE. Enclose payment and WE pay 

[] A Handbook of Psychosomatic Medicine, postage. Same money-back guarantee. 
$5.0: P-12 


The Man 


of the 


Month 


OHN SUTHERLAND BONNELL, a charter member of our Editorial 
Advisory Board, occupies one of the outstanding Presbyterian pulpits in the 
country—at the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church in New York City. He is 
nationally known for his radio ministry, for his writing; but there are literally 
thousands who will testify that the really great contribution which Dr. Bonnell 
has made to their lives was, and is, through his pastoral counseling—an interest 
which began with Dr. Bonnell very early in his youth when he enlisted as 4 


male nurse in a mental hospital in Canada, of which his father was then superin- 
tendent. 


Dr. Bonnell was born on Prince Edward Island, Canada, in 1893. He re- 
ceived his theological training at Pine Hill Divinity Hall, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
after serving in the Canadian Army during World War I, and having been twice 
wounded. Upon his graduation from Divinity School, he has served outstanding- 
ly in a number of Canadian churches and was called to the Fifth Avenue Presby- 
terian Church in 1935. 


Dr. Bonnell has taught on the cure of souls at Princeton, Union, and South- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminaries, and at Queens University. He holds honor- 
ary degrees of D.D. from Pine Hill Divinity Hall, LL.D. from Washington and 
Jefferson College, and D.D. from Lafayette College. 

For some twelve years he has been broadcasting regularly from Radio City, 
New York. He is at present the broadcaster on “National Vespers” each Sunday 
afternoon. He is the author of a number of books, the most outstanding among 
them Pastoral Psychiatry, Psychology for Pastor and People, and What Are You 
Living For? 
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Pastoral Psychology 


Editorial 


Christmas and Human Nature 


T IS NOT strange that earlier days 

of Protestantism were a bit suspic- 
ious of the celebration of Christmas. 
For not only had many pagan elements 
crept into Christmas festivities, of 
which the current equivalent is com- 
mercialism, but even more important, 
too much fuss about Christmas might 
detract from the focal Christian con- 
cern on Jesus as the Christ. The Na- 
tivity was to be seen as meaningful 
only as the expression of God’s love, 
the giving to mankind of that Jesus 
who was also to be the Christ. If other 
elements should intrude themselves, 
Christmas could easily contribute to 
idolatry. Today we need to reaffirm 
this truth—that any celebration of 
Christmas which would distract Chris- 
tian attention from its proper focus, 
Jesus as the Christ, merits suspicion. 

ut unnecessarily from the perspec- 
tive of today, our ancestors seem some- 
times to have sacrificed richness and 
complexity of experience in their 
proper desire to preserve the essential 
simplicity of the faith. It did not occur 
to them, for instance, that there could 
and should be a kind of “theology of 


childhood” as other than a foreshadow- 
ing of grown-up theology. They were 
without benefit of that knowledge of 
the growth of children as a develop- 
mental process which has lately arisen, 
and which understands that the child 
is always more than a miniature adult 
or an adult-to-be. We no longer see 
the play of children as merely play in 
the sense of diversion or relaxation; 
we see it also as the work and the 
learning of childhood. We no longer 
see the function of nursery school or 
kindergarten as mainly the imparting 
of information, but as the beginning 
of the experience of socialization with 
the child’s peers. We no longer con- 
sider the child’s religious education as 
starting only when the words and con- 
cepts of adult religious understanding 
are in view. 

This change does not mean that we 
know all about childhood. Indeed, the 
effect on the perceptive adult is just 
the opposite. Whereas once we naively 
read an adult view into childhood, 


resting in the illusion that we under- 
stood it, now we see it as, in some 
sense, clothed in a mystery which adult 
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perspective can never quite penetrate. 
The tears of the injured child may in- 
deed be quickly washed away; but our 
knowledge of their reality and intensity 
to the child but increases the poignancy 
of our not-understanding. To become 
as little children in capacity to feel our 
way into the actual experience of child- 
hood, far from being simple, is one of 
the most difficult tasks an adult may 
undertake. 


This new depth of* insight into the 
mystery of childhood can not be some- 
thing isolated from our understanding 
of life as a whole. Perhaps there are 
depths in all creatures whose existence 
and meaning we are too prone to rush 
over. Perhaps, as in the child, there 
is more poignancy, more flexibility, 
more potentiality, more creativeness, 
more of the operations of grace, than 
we usually see. Perhaps also there is 
more variety, the acceptance and en- 
couragement of which can enrich us as 
as it fulfills other creatures. 

It may be, indeed, that the viewpoint 
from which we ask questions about the 
nature of human nature demands some 
alteration, that the old Christian 
answers are partly right and partly 
wrong. Man, and child, may have more 
potentialities for flexibility, for adapta- 
tion, than they know; but they may 
also have more capacity for resistance 
to that which distorts fulfillment than 
they have realized. Human nature may 
be both more adaptable and more 
steadfast than we have understood. 
Perhaps the Creator has made us 
with more variety and flexibility, but 
with more capacity to stand and resist, 
than we have envisioned. Perhaps the 
depth of our insight into human na- 
ture, paradoxically enough, may be 
shrouded in a deeper understanding 
which is at bottom a mystery. 

Christmas is centrally and properly 
a celebration of God’s love in sending 
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into the world the Jesus who is to be 
the Christ. But secondarily, though 
also properly, it concerns childhood, 
We may view the childhood aspect of 
Christmas with mere sentimentality, 
as is often done, feeling a warm glow 
in actual or remembered contact with 
the soft vitality of babyhood, musing 
on what we are pleased to call its in- 
nocence and the absence (so far) of 
inner obstacles to its creative develop- 
ment. Or we may join the hard-boiled 
school of observers, and reflect that 
no one, least of all the child, knows the 
trouble he'll see, which is somehow 
inherent in his being born a human 
being into the contingencies of actual 
human existence. Neither point of view 
is without relevance. Both original in- 
nocence and original sin are in some 
sense facts of human experience. 

But childhood is greater and deeper 
than original sin or original innocence. 
The child is no flower to unfold in pre- 
cise and predictable ways granted sun, 
rain and soil. Neither is he a lump of 
clay to be molded into one of an in- 
finite variety of shapes depending on 
the aim of a sculptor wholly outside 
himself. He has something of selfhood 
and individuality from the day of his 
birth, and his molding by his culture 
begins with his first feeding. 


The depth of childhood is the depth 
of human nature. Our approach to a 
better understanding of childhood is 
at the same time a movement toward 
a more accurate and complex under- 
standing of human nature. But the 
ultimate insight into childhood as 
mystery in it and humility in us, im- 
plies a similar truth for human nature 
in general. Who indeed but God can 
see into the height and the depth of 
man’s heart ? 


Far from being sacreligious, may it 


(Continued on page 66) 
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The Keeping of Immanuel’s Day 


Any Religion Worthy of the Name Must Involve Movement 


from God to Man as Well as from Man to God 


BY WILLARD L. SPERRY 


Dean of Harvard Divinity School 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


N HIS Confessions of a Convert, 

which tells the story of his going 
over from the Church of England to 
the Church of Rome, Father Robert 
Hugh Benson says, “It has been very 
well said that Gothic architecture re- 
presents the soul aspiring to God, and 
that Renaissance or Romanesque archi- 
tecture represents God tabernacling 
with men. Both sides are true, yet 
neither, in the religion of the Incarna- 
tion, is complete without the other. On 
the one side, it is true that the soul 
must always be seeking, always gazing 
up through the darkness to a God who 
hides Himself, always remembering 
that the Infinite transcends the finite, 
and that an immense agnosticism must 
be an element, in every creed; the lines 
of this world, as it were run up into 
gloom: the light that glimmers through 
carved tracery and heavy stains is 
enough to walk bv, but little more .... 
Then, on the other side, God became 
man—‘the Word was made flesh.’ The 
divine, unknowable Nature struck it- 


self into flesh and ‘tabernacled among 
us, and we behold His glory.’ ... The 
round dome of heaven is brought down 
to earth; the walls of the world are 
plain to the sight; its limitations are 
seen in the light of God; the broad sun- 
shine of Revelation streams on all sides 
through clear windows upon a gor- 
geous pavement.” 

Father Benson may have overstated 
his case, but he does not fail to make 
it clear that any religion worthy of the 
name must allow, and indeed require, 
movement in two directions ; from God 
to man and from man to God. When 
religion becomes a matter of one way 
traffic it loses the peculiar quality of 
duality which makes it what it is. 
Hence the total truth of religion is 
always best stated in a paradox. It is 
this tension between two antithetical 
emphases which gives to Augustine’s 
Confessions and Pascal’s Thoughts 
their strange energy. Indeed, it is this 
same tension between the thought of 
God's love for us and our love of God, 
between his seeking us and our seek- 
ing him, which may be found in all the 
nobler passages of both Testaments, 
and makes the Bible the religious book 
it is. 

Practically, however, few of -us can 
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hold these two ideas in anything like 
equipoise. We tend, by temperament 
or circumstance, to stress one or the 
other. We Americans are an active 
and aggressive people. There is some- 
thing of the pioneer and the frontiers- 
man left in our mental habits. We are 
used to accepting responsibility and 
making our own way in the world. 
European churchmen have constantly 
criticised us, in recent ecumenical 
gatherings, for our excessive “activ- 
ism.” There is no doubt that we under- 
stand the “liberty of the Christian 
man” better than we understand the 
grace of God. 

Indeed the awareness of God tends 
to drop below our mind’s horizon and 
our religion moves in the direction of 
an unashamed humanism, even though 
we give lip service to our traditional 
theism. Religion thus becomes in our 
thought as in our practice a matter of 
man’s responsibility and initiative. We 
have to steady the ark of God, not 
trusting it to stand on its own base. 
We hardly understand the whimsical 
yet reassuring statement of the essayist 
that God must be frightened to see his 
human children playing so recklessly 
with matches, did he not realize that 
the fabric of the universe is non-com- 
bustible. 


LL THIS is second mental nature 

with us, and to a degree that we 
seldom realize. The result is that in 
troubled and perplexing times like this 
we have all but forfeited that distinc- 
tive quality which religion should im- 
part to man, a sense of reposefulness, 
of “central peace subsisting at the heart 
of endless agitation.” Our religion is 
morally earnest, but it is strained and 
anxious. In our more reflective mo- 
ments we realize that God cannot be 
held chargeable for the state of our 
world, save in so far as he has given 


man a genuine free will. Our wars and 
rumors of wars are our own doing, not 
his, and so our undoing. Thus there 
is abroad a widespread feeling that the 
celebration of a festival like Christmas 
in times like this is littlke more than an 
ironical farce. 

The Bible never denies for a mo- 
ment, even in the Gospels—perhaps 
least of all in the Gospels—that it is 
man’s religious duty to be an earnest 
seeker after God. But this idea is al- 
ways prefaced by the conviction that 
God is a seeker after man. Rudolf Otto 
cites as one of the most “numinous,” 
i.e., mysterious and moving sayings of 
the Bible, the gospel statement, that 
“the Father seeketh such to worship 
him.” Theoretically most of us accept 
that statement ; emotionally we seldom 
feel its truth and tremendous force. 

If one takes the trouble, as Christ- 
mas comes around again, to read and 
then to ponder the Christmas stories 
in the Gospels one is struck by the fact 
that in those stories the whole move- 
ment is from God to man, from heaven 
to earth. The subsequent moral activ- 
ism of the Gospels, as of all the later 
New Testament, is here prefaced by 
the massive, majestic and serene in- 
vasion of our too human world by di- 
vine realities. The whole record is that 
of an imperious taking over of our 
human world by forces stronger and 
wiser and better than our own meagef 
human wit and skills. The angel of the 
Annunciation, the angel choirs in the 
skies, the calm of Bethlehem, the ador- 
ation of the Wise Men, all this has its 
origin in a world other than that of 
our too familiar “smoke and steel.” It 
has its origins beyond “this dim spot 
that man calls earth.” 


HESE are, then, days when we 
ought to try to correct our human 


(Continued on page 66) 
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God Rest You Merry, Gentlemen! 


Christmas Should Remind Us of the Therapy of 


a Merry Spirit 


BY HAROLD LEONARD BOWMAN 


Pastor of The First Presbyterian 
Church, Chicago, Illinois 


God rest you merry, gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay; 

Remember Christ, our Saviour, 
Was born on Christmas Day! 

O tidings of comfort and joy! 


HEN we sing this carol at 

Christmas time, it should re- 
mind us of the therapy of a merry 
spirit. The author of Proverbs was not 
a physician, but when he wrote: “A 
cheerful heart is a good medicine,” he 
gave a prescription which contributes 
to physical and mental health. We who 
have the privilege of serving people, 
either by preaching or counseling, had 
better be sure that we have this reme- 
dy in our pharmacopoeia. 

Religion suffers from the inadequate 
functioning of a merry heart. Good 
people are too stuffy; piety is often 
dull and unattractive; this is because 
religious folk have let merriness 
atrophy; their earnestness is unpala- 
table because it is unlightened by the 
leaven of inner laughter. 

Man’s existence is a serious matter. 
Sin and judgment, anguish and heart- 
break, work and duty impinge upon 


every man. We do not want to dodge 
grim, sordid facts. But the serious 
business of life can best be done by 
those who have a certain lightness of 
touch, by folk who are not light-finger- 
ed, nor light-minded, but light-hearted. 
Something like that, I believe, Plato 
meant when he said, “It is important 
to be serious without being always 
solemn.” 


A merry heart can be an evidence 
of faith, just as a super-seriousness can 
be an evidence of a lack of trust. Good 
folk often make religious Atlases of 
themselves, carrying the troubles of 
the world on their own shoulders with- 
out ever laying them down for a bit of 
relaxation which will enable them bet- 
ter to do something constructive about 
those very troubles. Chronic worriers 
over the evil state of the world are not 
able to help nearly as much as are 
those whose equal concern is lightened 
by an appreciation of the good things 
in the world and by a few chuckles 
over the absurdity of the mixture. 
Faith in God should enable a man to 
relieve his seriousness with rest and 
joy. 

Cromwell sent as his envoy to The 
Hague a man by the name of Bul- 
strode Whitelocke. This man was 


tossing restlessly on his bed one night, 
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unable to sleep as he worried about 
the task he was commissioned to per- 
form. His servants said to him, “Sir, 
may | ask a question? Do you believe 
that God operated the world well be- 
fore you came into it?” “Yes,” was 
the reply. “Do you believe that God 
will operate the world well after 
you leave it?” “Yes, of course.” 
“Then can you not trust him to govern 
it when you are in it?” The simple 
queries shamed the envoy’s restless- 
ness and he went to sleep. 

The tension of unrelieved serious- 
ness and over-conscientious responsi- 
bility is a lack of faith. One lives a 
happier, freer and a more Christian 
life if he learns that there are situa- 
tions which must be accepted without 
worry or struggle. William Beebe, the 
naturalist, specializes in plant and ani- 
mal lite in the ocean. Clad in trunks 
and with a diving-bell resting on his 
shoulders, he can walk along the sea 
floor in twenty-five feet of water. He 
tells us that if he tries to stand rigid 
and resist the currents, the fish treat 
him as an enemy and attack him. But 
if he lets his body sway with the cur- 
rents, the fish assume he belongs there 
and leave him alone. There is an art 
of letting oneself go to the currents of 
life which one cannot alter—that is a 
factor in religious faith. It is the secret 
of peace of mind in an 
situation. 


unchosen 


MERRY heart is good medicine 
for preachers. Ours is serious 
business, dealing with life and death, 
but we make it much duller than it 
needs to be. Sometimes preaching gets 
as dry as the history of England with 
which the Dormouse tried to dry off 
Alice and her comrades when they 
came out of the Pool of Tears, “be- 
cause,” he said, “history is the driest 
thing 1 know.” In a novel of William 


December 


Dean Howell's, a certain preacher js 
described thus: “Parish after parish 
shifted him from _ their aching 
shoulders. It was not that they did not 
love him, but they could not endure 
him, for his sermons were like lead— 
they were none the lighter that they 
were beaten out so thin.” Without 
lessening the spiritual quality of our 
sermons, we can from time to time 
lighten our discourses with happy 
touches that will emphasize and re- 
deem from oblivion the 
utter. 


truths we 


This lighter touch which has such 
therapeutic value is not merely the 
ability to see the point of a joke or to 
tell a humorous story—it is much 
deeper and more vital than that. 
Frivolity and a facile memory for vul- 
garities require little discernment and 
do not contribute to the wholesome- 
ness of life as do the compassionate 
acumen which sees the ridiculous in 
others, and the rigorously honest in- 
sight which sees the absurd in oneself. 

Let us note some of the intrinsic 
evidences of the lighter touch. For one 
thing, such a person does not take him- 
Probably L. P. 
Jacks went a bit too far when he sug- 


self too seriously. 
gested that it would be wholesome for 
him- 
self that he could sail to Tahiti and 
spend the rest of his days sunning 
himself, without upsetting the equili- 
brium of the world. But what he was 


everyone occasionally to remind 


trying to say that no 


one 1s important enough to be a stuffed 


is significant 


shirt, to have an exaggerated sense of 
his indispensability, to be a pompous 
ass—even in a pulpit robe. 

Taking oneself too seriously is an 
ego-problem. It is a compensation for 
a sense of insecurity, of inadequacy. 
When a man 
wardly uneasy, 
disapproval, 


is basically and in- 
criticism, 
reaction; 


he fears 
untavorable 
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therefore he builds up the defense of 
pompousness, of superiority. He never 
can say, “I failed,” or “I made a fool 
of myself,” or “I did my best, but it 
wasn't much.” He feels that he must 
constantly maintain a facade of dig- 
nity, of importance. 

Now, the man with a merry heart 
and a lighter touch feels no necessity 
for saving face; he can laugh at his 
own folly, chuckle over the posturing 
and pretense by which others, or he 
himself, try to gain statuts. The Cheer- 
ful Cherrub once said: 

“When pompous people squelch me 

With their regal attributes, 
It cheers me to imagine 
How they’d look in bathing suits.” 

One can have such a sense of securi- 
ty that he is not mangled by other 
people’s criticism. Recall the conversa- 
tion between Lincoln and a man who, 
sent with a letter to the Secretary of 
War, returned in high indignation. 

“Did you give the message to Stan- 
ton?” asked the President. 

The man nodded. 

“What did he do?” 

“He tore it up and, what’s more, 
sir, he said you are a fool.” 

“Did Stanton call me that ?”’ 

“Well,” said Lincoln with a laugh, 
“Stanton is generally right.” Only the 
secure person can deal lightly with life, 
can laugh at himself, can accept his 
limitations without embarrassment and 
his skills without conceit 


NOTHER trait of a merry heart 
and a lighter touch is that one 
keeps his relation to other people on a 
human 
develop 


Close 
without formality; persons 
are known and enjoyed in their own 
night; both servility and condescen 
sion are lost in the happy currents of 
mutual understanding and apprecia- 
tion. 


basis friendships can 


Many people rarely, and some never, 


lighten the bonds of association by 
this free-and-easy give-and-take. It is 
especially difficult for those who have 
executive authority, or who exert 
leadership in politics, business, indus- 
try, or the church. It is almost totally 
impossible for brass hats in military 
life. As soon as authority comes, the 
touch grows heavier, sterner, more 
efficient and less human. 

As niinisters it is important that we 
should avoid this professional ap- 
proach to people, as we would a 
plague—yes, a plague it is! We can 
minister spiritually to people only if we 
and let them feel the humility of an 
and let them fell the humility of an 
understanding mind, the healing of a 
warm heart. A cheerful minister can 
do far more than a glum parson. Of 
course we have more to share than 
merriness, but that more will be con- 
tagious if it is instilled with jubilance. 

Another evidence of a merry heart 
and a lighter touch is the ability to see 
a crisis in perspective. Participants in 
tragedy always tend to lose their sense 
of proportion, Any kind of emotional 
involvement blots out the distance in 
both time and space. To some degree 
our sorrow, our loss, our problem 
comes to assume the importance of the 
broken engagement of a college sopho- 
more who said to the dean, “You 
know, this is the most terrible tragedy 
of history!” So we dramatize our 
trouble and get a morbid satisfaction 
out of the narration of our plight 

A sense of humor helps us to cor 
rect our perspectives, to scent our in 
congruities, to smile at exaggeration. 
If that lighter touch can be applied to 
oneself it is an enormous aid in keep 
ing us poised and courageous in the 
midst of trouble. One is never stam- 


peded, never panicked, never driven in 
despair to jump out of a tenth-story 
window. One sees that though weeping 
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may endure for a night, joy cometh in 
the morning. A lighter touch con- 
tributes to physical health. It saves us 
from the worry, the anxiety, the ten- 
sions that produce ulcers, colitis, and 
a host of other complications. It 
enables us to face, without self-pity or 
rebellion, the ills that befall us: 
“The wisest men 
That e’er you ken 
Have never deemed it treason 
To rest a bit, 
And jest a bit, 
And balance up their reason; 
To laugh a bit, 
And chaff a bit, 

And joke a bit in season.” 

A merry heart with a lighter touch 
constitutes a mighty matrimonial a;- 
set! To be married to a person who is 
devoid of a sense of humor is a mis- 
fortune. When both husband and wife 
are devoid of humor, family life may 
be commonplace, but there is not that 
exquisite torture that comes when one 
mate’s delight in life is dulled against 
the other’s impervious stolidness. A 
merry heart is a solvent for the prob- 
lems that gum up family life. 


OY is an essential ingredient of a 

genuinely Christian life. Of the 
four requirements for recognition as 
a saint in the Roman Catholic Church, 
one is a radiant joy in the midst of 
the stress and strain of life. Baron 
von Hugel once remarked to Rufus 
Jones: “The Church may conceivably 
be wrong in insisting on the other 
conditions, but it is gloriously right 
about this one of joy.” “Mirth is from 
God and distress is from the devil,” 
said St. Teresa; and Jacob Boehme : 
“We are all strings in the concert of 
His joy.” Thus the saints lived joy- 
ously, with merry hearts, for they had 
“quit worrying about themselves and 
had become centered in God.” This is 
true not only of the conventional saints, 
but of valiant unhaloed souls. One of 


the most gallant of this great company 
of the debonair was Robert Louis 
Stevenson, who 


. . . faltered neither more nor less 
In his great task of happiness.” 

A merry heart is a good medicine— 
and it is easy medicine to take, though 
some old sobersides may gag on it! It 
is a tonic that rests the weary. It 
arrests such spiritual diseases as pride, 
fear, despair, self-pity, ostentation. It 
enables a man to bear what Kipling 
called “‘life’s lesser damnabilities” with 
good humor, and to face the graver 
hazards, the responsibilities and the 
tragedies of life with the luster of an 
invincible spirit. The man with a 
merry heart and a lighter touch is not 
just a befuddled sentimentalist; he is 
a child of God, trustfully and happily 
at home in his Father’s fellowship. 

This prescription for a _ happy, 
healthy, Christian life is reinforced in 
a letter written seventeen centuries 
ago; a letter written by Cyprian in 
Carthage to his friend Donatus: 

This seems a cheerful world, Donatus, 
when I view it from this fair garden 
under the shadow of these vines. But if 
I climbed some great mountain and 
looked out over the wide lands, you 
know very well what I would see. Bri- 
gands on the highroads, pirates on the 
seas, in the amphitheatres men murder- 
ed to please applauding crowds, under 
all roofs misery and selfishness. It is 
really a bad world, Donatus, an incredi- 
bly bad world. Yet in the midst of it I 
have found a quiet and holy people. 
They have discovered a joy which is a 
thousand times better than any pleasure 
of this sinful life. They are despised and 
persecuted, but they care not. They 
have overcome the world. These people, 
Donatus, are the Christians—and I am 
one of them. 

The first Christmas was ushered in 
with “glad tidings of great joy.” The 
approach of another Christmas season 
may well bring back to us the therapy 
of a merry spirit. 
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Jesus As Psychologist 


As a Practicing Psychologist, Jesus was 


a Physician of Souls 


BY PAUL E. JOHNSON 


Professor of Psychology of Religion, 
Boston University School of Theology 


F Jesus lived today he would be 

photographed by rows of cameras 
and flashed to screen or newsprint for 
all to see. But we have no photograph 
of Jesus. Instead we have a series of 
portraits by the gospel writers, and 
others, in every time, who give their 
own impressions of Jesus. 

If we are to portray Jesus as a psy- 
chologist our view will not be a pho- 
tograph of accurate definition, precise 
in every detail, but a rough sketch of 
the impression Jesus makes upon one 
student who tries earnestly and falter- 
ingly to understand him. 

Our effort is confronted by the 
peril of modernizing Jesus. For psy- 
chology is a recent science limited by 
rigidly narrow categories of our West- 
ern local culture in the twentieth cen- 
tury; while Jesus lived 1900 years ago 
in the Eastern culture of the ancient 
medieval world, whose premises and 
perspectives were far distant from 
ours. The fragmentary glimpses re- 
corded of Jesus are equal only to our 
own fragmentary ‘and partial know- 


ledge of ourselves today in a world of 
deepening mystery, where our ignor- 
ance is the more profound as we are 
dazzled by the brilliant and deceptive 
light of science to mistake appearance 
for reality. 

In what sense are we justified in 
looking at Jesus as Psychologist? He 
was not a laboratory technician who 
devised brass instruments and ingeni- 
ous apparatus to measure reaction 
time; or mazes and electric shocks to 
condition rats and reduce behavior to 
quantitative formulae. Though he did 
have an experimental approach to 
truth, saying, “He that doeth 
shall know,” and “By their fruits 
shall ye know them.” 

He was not a clinical psychologist 
who administered batteries of paper- 
pencil tests, scales and inventories to 
measure minutia and statistical varia- 
tions from population norms; or pro- 
jective devices and profiles by which 
to rate and rank personalities in per- 
centile or psychopathic categories. 


Though he did work with emotionally 
disturbed persons and find ways of 
understanding their needs. 

He was not a theoretician who stood 
apart in the assumed pose of objectivi- 
ty and impersonal research; or gazing 
intently at an isolated reflex or mysteri- 
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ous complex, proceeded to reduce the 
rich and colorful experiences of life to 
an abstract shadow of esoteric and 
erudite emptiness. Though he did have 
a theory of human nature that elevated 
the dignity of man and opened un- 
discovered possibilities for living in 
larger ways. 

Jesus, from our point of view was 
a practicing psychologist who employ- 
ed psychology for practical ends in 
understanding persons and working 
with them in creative relationships. 
The practicing psychologist today ap- 
proaches persons in three ways: (1) 
psychodiagnosis to discover the con- 
dition of the psyche or soul; (2) psy- 
chodynamics to understand the deep 
inner causes or motives of the person, 
and (3) psychotherapy to heal psychic 
conflicts and distresses in larger whole- 
ness. 


O WHAT extent do we find Jesus 

approaching persons along these 
lines of practicing psychology? Our 
evidence is the testimony of men who 
were unacquainted with the concepts 
of our psychology, who knew Jesus in 
their own experience in a culture re- 
mote from our own; yet who saw him 
move among the people, or observed 
the effect of his work upon the widen- 
ing company of his followers. If there 
is something of the universal here that 
exceeds the local and the temporary, 
we may be able at least dimly to com- 
prehend its meaning for us in. our 
time. We might begin with one of 


these testimonies, recorded in John 


2:25, saying of Jesus: “He knew what 
was in man.” If Jesus knew what was 
in man and approached persons in that 
knowledge he appears to us as a prac- 
ticing psychologist. How did he know 
what was in man? (Psychodiagnosis. ) 

Jesus knew by insight, Literally, to 
see into personality, it is to grasp the 


December 


essence or inner truth of life’s mean- 
ing. It begins in self-understanding 
possible only as we lay aside ego- 
defenses and deceptions and pride to 
accept our hidden impulses and unwel- 
come memories, to see the unconscious 
tricks of our evasions and be com- 
pletely honest with self. Every ther- 
apist himself needs therapy to reduce 
tensions of concealment and be open 
to truer insight, by which to aid others 
in their search for insight. Jesus knew 
himself as few men do or he could not 
have known other persons so clearly. 
How he came to such insight is a mys- 
tery to this day. Yet in glimpses we 
see the amazing clarity of his percep- 
tions, centering in his insight to his 
vocation or role to play on the stage of 
history which led him to leave home 
and carpenter shop for larger work— 
“my Father’s business.” 


Temptations are inner struggles. He 
rejects the role of conquering Messiah 
in popular mood; also the spectacular 
role of wonder-worker and magician 
who jumps from the temple as into a 
net at a circus or fair. He rejects the 
use of power to save himself by turn- 
ing stones to bread to feed his own 
hunger. Knowing his own temptations 
and needs and hungers he is able to 
see dynamics that energize and drive 
other persons. He chose to be the Son 
of Man to identify with all men, to 
raise manhood to new levels and “If I 
be lifted” to draw all men upward. 

His insight and sanity have been 
questioned. by enemies and strangers. 
Was he paranoiac with delusions of 


-grandeur and persecution? To the 


contrary he has become a norm for the 
sanity of all men and the truth of his 
insight grows upon us from age to 
age. He was not deluded about either 
himself or other men; he best saw 
how divine and demonic are the pos- 
sibilities of human nature. When we 
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see as he did our insights gain true 
power. 

Jesus knew by empathy. He knew 
how to feel what it means to be in 
another’s situation, putting oneself in 
another’s place with identification of 
that life experience. Emotional under- 
standing is the deepest communication, 
actually a communion of sharing inner 
moods, desires, and fears. When 
others were condemned Jesus felt 
their distress, the tragedy of sin and 
hunger for new life. At Simon’s 
dinner he sensed in the woman’s tears 
penitence, desire to be forgiven and 
restored to respect and dignity again. 
When others were excluded “he drew 
a circle and took them in.” The 
despised Samaritan woman, the out- 
cast publican Zacheus, the poor fisher- 
men became his disciples. Who are my 
mother and brethren? All who are 
willing to do the will of God and be 
loyal members of the Family of God. 


ET what of his enemies? Did he 

not quarrel with the Pharisees, 
show aggression to the temple money- 
changers and provoke the violence of 
the Sanhedrin? Was this a failure of 
empathy to understand them emotion- 
ally? I think rather it was an indica- 
tion of his resourcefulness to under- 
stand their moods and employ every 
approach to win them; from logical 
debate and direct action, to turning the 
other cheek, returning good for evil, 
and forgiving them in merciful un- 
derstanding on the cross. 

What did Jesus know about man? 
(Psychodynamics.) Jesus well knew 
that inner motives cause action. Good 
and evil rise from moving desires and 
energies. He knew that murder arises 
from anger that builds up to uncon- 
trollable hostility and breaks forth in 
aggression; that adultery arises from 
secret lusts that gain ascendency over 


good judgment and lead to irresponsi- 
ble implusive action; that good per- 
sons in a good society rise from honest 
openness, responsible love, persistent 
forgiveness, returning good for evil, 
going the second mile in voluntary 
service. “Out of the heart are the is- 
sues of life.” “As a man thinketh in 
his heart so is he.’ “Where your 


treasure is there will your heart 
be also.” Jesus knew that what 
we seek counts most; not what we 


possess or display or boast about but 
ask, know, seek in order to find. He 
knew that it is better to give than to 
receive, that he that loses his ego will 
find a larger self ; that motives are of- 
ten mixed and we need to purify and 
unify or integrate them. “Blessed are 
the pure in heart.”” He knew that we 
need to put first things first; “Seek ye 
first the Kingdom of God” and other 
values shall be in proportion. 


Was Jesus aware of unconscious 
dynamics? This has been the chief in- 
terest of recent psychology — since 
Freud and Jung. Demonology so real 
to ancients comes to new significance 
now. Invasion and possession of a per- 
son is action of autonomous complexes 
emerging dynamically from the un- 
consious and threatening the conscious 
life. Jesus had success in healing these 


inner conflicts which indicates his 
ability to work with unconscious 
forces. 


Jesus knew that fears and anxieties 
cripple freedom. Persons are divided 
and defeated by inner conflicts that 
cancel efforts and bring one to confu- 
and frustration, weakness and 
despair. “No man can serve two mas- 
ters” for he will hate both and cleave 


sion 


to both. “No house divided against it- 
self can stand.” He knew that many 
diseases are the product of anxieties ; 
psychoneuroses that make one afraid 
to cross the street, ride in a bus, speak, 
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remember names or meet people con- 
fidently ; psychosomatic disorders that 
disturb heart circulation, skin, diges- 
tion, genitals, lungs, pains and pres- 
sures. These are evident in most of the 
healing stories of Jesus, who worked 
with them at deeper psychological 
levels. He relieved guilt, reduced fear, 
brought hope, faith, and courage to 
face difficulties adequately, to relax 
and trust the Heavenly Father whose 
resources make a saving difference in 
how to live. By releasing them from 
anxieties he also gave them a cause 
and creative possibilities for nobler, 
freer living. 


ESUS knew that anguish and frus- 
tration challenge growth. Unwel- 
come as they seem, every person can 
use them constructively. Without dif- 
ficulties and crises life remains flabby 
and futile. Without sacrifice and self- 
denial we are egocentric, comfortable, 
and useless. To give up what we have 
is essential to active service for a 
greater cause. Suffering is an agent of 
_ growth not to be feared, avoided, re- 
sented, but accepted as an opportunity 
to think, reform, renew, and reveal 
undeveloped powers. In the sharing of 
values and bearing of others’ burdens 
a community of love is possible. 

Does Jesus stand with psychologists 
here? In theory yes, but in practice he 
goes far beyond them. To advise 
others to meet difficulties and suffer 
is not enough. Jesus proved the theory 
in going to the cross, and those who 
follow find beyond death, resurrection 
and new life. 

Jesus knew that every person is po- 
tential. We use but a fraction of our 
powers with untapped fountains be- 
neath our superficial efforts waiting to 
be called into action. Jesus saw not the 
limited fragment of the present person 
but greater undiscovered resources to 


December 


become sons of God in more generous 
and heroic stature. No person is to 
be condemned or rejected as we often 
do in failing to see potentials and 
blindly resisting the possibilities of 
growth in them, as we rate, rank and 
classify people in static molds. Jesus 
takes a dynamic approach of life 
streaming and moving forward. Noth- 
ing is final or finished but in the 
process of becoming what one is not 
yet. In this futuristic view a new reali- 
ty is already in the making, as he 
guides weak, fickle, distraught, and 
selfish people into strong, steady, 
courageous, unselfish men and women 
able to live and die for a cause. 

What did Jesus do with men? (Psy- 
chotherapy. ) 

(1) He accepted them as they were. 
Most of us quarrel even with those we 
love. They are not as perfect as we 
want them to be so we criticize, 
blame, disapprove, and reject them. 
But clinical workers learn to start 
with the person as he is, to accept 
him even with his faults as a first 
step in therapy. The motto of child 
guidance work is “There are no prob- 
lem children, but children with prob- 
lems.” They work on permissive, non- 
judgmental attitudes of unconditional 
love. Jesus succeeded notably here. He 
did not send them away but, “Let 
them come unto me and forbid them 
not, for of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” So hospitals, orphanages, 
and social agencies of mercy follow 
his methods. And even where he may 
not be acknowledged, in all effective 
remedial work his way is used because 
it is the only way that works. 

(2) Jesus related himself to the 
needs of people. Most of us like to be 
better and above others by getting 
ahead, rising to success. We _ look 
down in pity or pride, enmity of 
rivalry and indifference to others who 
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suffer by their mistakes. Jesus had 
compassion not pity. His aim was not 
to look down from above as a superior 
creature but to identify himself with 
the condition of others and share their 
sufferings with them. “Sympathy is 
your pain in my heart.” All effective 
therapy is this kind of relationship. 
The psychiatrist or social worker or 
pastoral counselor offers a healing re- 
lationship. Group therapy is also a liv- 
ing through of crucial experiences and 
learning together the way out. 


(3) Jesus showed forgiveness and 
new life. Most of us show hostility to 
those who offend or annoy us. We 
hold grudges and keep at arms length 
in defensive tactics or let down our 
moral support. Jesus was able to for- 
give in love. This brings healing to 
victims of emotional distress, for guilt 
is a deep wound not easy to reach 
short of a reconciliation and transfer- 
ence of deeper unity transforming a 
person in the act of restoration. Every 
healing is a new life. The completeness 
of the health depends on the whole- 
ness achieved. Jesus brings the crea- 
tive Presence of God—a new birth. 


(4) Jesus helped people to grow in 
faith and love. Most of us are conta- 
gious with anxieties and doubts that 
spread a virus of disease. We convey 


what we are all the time. Jesus taught 
by his own contagious faith and love. 


He loved and believed enough to 
change people. He received them, 


spoke to them of the Kingdom of God 
and healed those that needed healing. 
Faith and love are the healing instru- 
ments of psychotherapy. Karl Men- 
ninger says “If we can love—this is 
the touchstone—this is the key to all 
the therapeutic program of the modern 
psychiatric hospital; it dominates the 
behavior of its entire staff from direc- 
tor to gardener.” 


bee we love enough to be effective 
in the health of other persons? 
Do we believe in them enough to see 
beneath the deceptive appearances of 
indifference or hostility and sense the 
hunger to be understood, the need to 
be accepted, and the shy wistfulness 
to grow toward spiritual maturity? If 
not we meet people at superficial levels 
of casual formality, courteous but 
cautious to defend our prestige and 
not expose any edges of well-guarded 
emotion to the inquisitive eye of 
another. In such efforts to keep up the 
appearance of infallibility and protect 
his private anxieties, a pastor may up- 
hold the rigid dignity of his profession 
without coming close enough to the 
real needs of his people to serve them 
in the deeper problems that concern 
them most. But if he cares enough for 
their souls to suffer with them in their 
mistakes and miseries, to stand by 
them in crisis and distress, he will be- 
come a trusted counselor. And if he 
thoroughly and continually prepares 
and dedicates himself to know what 
dynamic resources are in personality 
for spiritual growth he will have a 
healing work to do as a psychother- 
apist who is truly a physician of souls. 


As a practicing psychologist Jesus 
was a physician of souls, whose heal- 
ing work is beyond our comprehen- 
sion. It is clear that he employed psy- 
chodiagnosis, psychodynamics, and 
psychotherapy with remarkable effec- 
tiveness. At many significant points 
noted above his work with people con- 
verges upon the best practices of psy- 
chologists today. In fact psychology in 
its most recent discoveries is moving 
in his direction. The psychological 
study of his life and work is a fruitful 
venture by which to glimpse the crea- 
tive processes of 


psychic growth 


through interpersonal relationships. 


Christmas and Moral Maturity 


Christmas Without the Challenge of Jesus’ 


Vision Is a Shallow Experience 


BY DAVID D. EITZEN 


Professor of Pastoral Counseling, 
School of Religion, University of 
Southern California 


HRISTMAS is a birthday. Except 
for those who are carried by sen- 
timentality, birthdays are not so much 
an occasion to celebrate the unique cir- 
cumstances of parturition; it is a sym- 
bolic celebration to commemorate the 
significance of the individual's contri- 
butions for making life meaningful. 

A recognition of such significance is 
often brought about by the dramatic 
discrepancy between the hopefulness 
that surrounded the infancy of the 
person and the hardships, reverses, 
and tragedies that characterize his 
mature behavior. 

This tendency is dramatically evi- 
dent concerning the life of Jesus. The 
aura of promise surrounding his life 
is suggested by the ecstatic outburst, 
“Glory to God in the highest”; the 
more specific hope, “Peace on earth; 
good will toward men,” and other ex- 
pectations concerning the baby Jesus. 

The story of his sojourn, however, 
describes an obscure youth; a period 


of inner conflict in a desert; rejected 
by worshippers the only time he took 
to the pulpit; criticism from informed 
and rating religious leaders ; and final- 
ly thoroughly disappointed disciples. 
The unsuspecting multitudes had heard 
him gladly but since their interest in 
Jesus had been largely selfish, their 
uncritical loyalty was easily swayed 
toward a vote for his crucifixion on 
the grounds that he was an impostor. 
Though the obscurity of his para- 
doxes impressed some as profound in- 
sights, causing them to give him an 
honorary doctorate of “Rabbi,” his 
emphasis on “He that taketh not his 
cross” was either not noticed or falsely 
invested or frankly rejected. 
But—the celebration of Christmas 
with its effervescent hope for ‘Peace 
on earth, good will toward men” and 
the poignant impact of Jesus’ life in 
terms of cross-bearing, reveals the 
several stages of moral maturity which 
constitute the bulk of a pastor's re- 
demptive concern in his counseling re- 
lationships. These levels of moral ma- 
turity are: (1) A false peace and con- 
tentment which is characteristic of the 
immature ; (2) Conflicts or the absence 
of a sense of peace on the part 
of people who have but begun the 
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trek toward moral maturity and have 
not gotten very far; (3) The creative 
conflict of those whose moral maturity 
is in step with other aspects of per- 
sonality maturity; and (4) The peace 
of creative “defeat.” 

The false peace of the immature— 
this fool’s paradise belongs to those 
who are markedly below the average 
intellectual endowment. Some people 
do not know enough concerning the 
conditions in which they live as to be 
unhappy. An extreme but nonetheless 
classic illustration of this state is the 
“contented cow.” 

Though such a condition elicits sym- 
pathy, it is a greater tragedy when a 
more favorably endowed person also 
lives in a paradise of false security 
which is the Creator’s protection for 
the helpless. When feelings of inse- 
curity, inadequacy, and _ helplessness 
overwhelm a person because he has 
not been introduced gradually to the 
obligation as well as satisfactions of 
dealing creatively with life’s problems 
he is spared from utter disintegration 
by preoccupation with a fantasy-type 
of hopefulness and ambition which 
eclipses his sense of despair. The Mes- 
sianism of Jesus’ day which for many 
inspired the hopes and fears of escha- 
tology and apocalypticism may well 
have been an over-compensation for 
the utter frustration and despair con- 
cerning Judah’s sense of destiny 
among the nations. The poetry of 
Judaism often hints at this possibility 
—such as, “By the waters of Babylon, 
there we sat down, yea we wept when 
we remembered Zion’ (the symbol of 
the Hebrews’ dream of 
self-realization. ) 


nationalistic 


N A group psychotherapy project 
in a state prison, one of the inmate 
participants volunteered, “I knew then 
that it was darn stupid to pass ficti- 


tious checks and I wouldn’t be here 
today if I could have held liquor. But 
when I was drunk, I would write 
checks and I would introduce myself 
to people as Doctor : 

This man’s history reveals that ac- 
cording to intelligence tests he is a 
bright, normal person and that he 
made sporadic attempts at an ambi- 
tious educational program. His over- 
weening ambition suggests that be- 
cause of impaired self-acceptance, he 
was the victim of a need for approval 
from fellow men. This made him im- 
patient with the results of a program 
of self-discipline to attain the status 
of a doctor. The discouragement quite 
probably drove him to the temporary 
though false and abortive attempts at 
self-realization which he experienced 
when intoxicated. For in that state he 
thought of himself as an accomplished 
physician and wrote checks as though 
he were one who had substantial sav- 
ings. 

Functionally evaluated, sin involves 
self-deception whether it takes the 
form of grandiose hopes concerning a 
newborn child or the telescoped ex- 
perience of self-realization when in- 
toxicated. 

The retrospective historical records 
of Jesus’ life indicate that throughout 
his career and even during his infancy 
there were those for whom the appear- 
ance of the Messiah was not envision- 
ed as a lazy peace. People who have 
matured to a courageous acceptance of 
life as a challenge to overcome inertia 
and to master opposition strain at the 
leash to mobilize resources to meet the 
enemy frankly and in his own terms. 
Truth is on the side of those who are 
fittest. 

There were those who had gambled 
heavily on Jesus in these terms. Judas 
and Peter are dramatic examples. 


This stage of moral growth usually 
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marks an early stage of progress in 
pastoral counseling. The wife of a 
minister felt increasingly frustrated in 
playing her role. It seemed difficult to 
understand why she should feel this 
way toward the work of the church 
and her part in it because both her 
dedication and training were in these 
terms. When after some sifting of 
rather deeply repressed resentments it 
became apparent to her that she was 
rebelling against the domination of 
her husband who, because he was not 
mature enough to interact forthrightly 
with her tendency to dominate him, 
used the exigencies and demands of 
his job (the church) to keep her at his 
feet. The result of this discovery was 
a long period of a stubborn determina- 
tion on the part of the counselee to ex- 
pose his pattern and so lift a subter- 
ranean conflict between husband and 
wife to a frank battle in which one or 
the other was defeated. 


ROGRESS counseling was 

noted when this counselee began 
to experience a new type of conflict; 
namely, a diffuse feeling of guilt when 
she won the skirmish. She was still in 
a state of conflict but it was now an 
inner conflict. Though any victory or 
success affords a person genuine feel- 
ings of self-worth, because he has 
been his most in self-application, there 
_are for man several levels of experi- 
encing the satisfactions of integrity. It 
is quite possible that a jungle tiger is 
the paragon of self-realization and the 
very opposite of neurotic when he has 
overcome his opponent. But man with 
his cortical endowment to appreciate 
refined values such as_ friendship, 
empathy, and mutuality—such a being 
feels defeated when he has simply 
overcome his opposition physically. 
This is probably the reason why a 
parent, after spanking his child, con- 


fesses, “This hurts me more than it 
does you!” Note the word “more.” 
The child’s hurt is a few smarting 
nerve-ends and some hot resentments. 
But the parent’s hurt is a deep and 
poignant smart of guilt that he has 
overcome his opponent too easily—as 
an ‘intelligent’ elder he could be proud 
of himself only when in his necessity 
as a parent to correct the child he 
could make him his friend and thus 
obviate the child’s need to transgress 
principles which for the parent repre- 
sent the good for every one involved. 

A beginning stage of moral growth, 
but only that, is a recognition of and 
a way of dealing with conflict and 
hostility. Is our Christmas appreciation 
of Jesus in terms of a Divinity which 
enables him to call down fire from 
heaven to destroy our enemies? 

The level of maturity beyond this is 
not a mere living in relationships in 
which there is an absence of conflict. 
There is a touch of this in the tradi- 
tional account of Jesus’ infancy : 

“This child is destined for the downfall 

as well as for the rise of many a one in 

Israel; destined to be a Sign for man’s 

attack—to bring out the secret aims of 

many a heart. And your own soul will 

be pierced by a spear.” 
Jesus personally made numerous al- 
lusions to conflict as an aspect of a 
life which was dedicated to function 
redemptively. “I send you forth as 
sheep in the midst of wolves,” “Think 
not that I am come to send peace on 
earth but a sword,” “I have told you 
all this so that through me you may 
find peace. In the world you have 
trouble but take courage! I have con- 
quered the world.” 

The chief function of the thumb is 
to oppose the four fingers of that hand. 
In this act of opposing both the fingers 
and the thumb are rendered indis- 
pensable because the act is for the pur- 
pose of serving the total organism of 
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CRITICS, READERS, DOCTORS SAY 
This new book is 
“oerhaps the most 


helpful of all books 


44 


on psychoanalysis . 


IGHT 
AGAINST 
FARS 


A WOMAN'S PERSONAL ACCOUNT OF HER OWN 
EXPERIENCES AS A PATIENT UNDER ANALYSIS 


“Will help many others to discover themselves. [ts main 
purpose is to show, through example as well as precept, how 
psychoanalysis can help a human being to be serene, confident, 
and at ease in this singularly restless world. There is no jargon 
in this book. That is one of its excellences. Miss Freeman writes 
with wit and candor and skill. Her book has the depth and 
compelling interest of a good novel.”"—N. Y. Times 


“Fascinating reading. The story of the author's own psycho- 
analysis will interest and help many people, in or out of 
analysis, or even after analysis. A brave, thoughtful, generous 
book.”—N. Y. Post 


“Inspiring and absorbing. Miss Freeman's story of her 
gradual liberation from warping hates and fears should help 
many readers gain a better understanding of themselves and of 
their fellow humans. It is told warmly and wittily. What might 
easily have been an emotional strip-tease in print is converted 
into a dignified and inspiring tale by the author's delicate charm 
and literary skill.”"—Albert Deutsch. 

Introduction by Dr. George S. Stevenson, Medical Director, 
National Association for Mental Health, Inc.; President, Ameri- 
can Psychiatric Association, 1949-1950. 


$3.00 at all bookstores Drown PUBLISHERS, N.Y. 
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which it is a relatively minor organ 
but upon whose health the thumb’s 
well-being is dependent. 

A counselee-mother reported that 
she had felt very frustrated by her ten 
year old son who had not cooperated 
with her admonitions throughout the 
week to pick up his belongings in his 
bedroom. On Saturday she had lost 
her temper and expressed her feelings 
to him and about him explosively. Sub- 
sequently she gained perspective on 
the self-defeating nature of this rela- 
tionship and in a few days she apolo- 
gized to her son for losing her temper. 
The ten-year-old responded, “Oh, 
that’s all right mother. I used to be 
afraid of you because you used to strip 
your gears all the time and I could 
never tell you how I felt. But now it 
is different.” 

The fact that many Christmas cele- 
brants exclusively highlight the ador- 
ation of the baby may be for the rea- 
son that in so doing they have a 
socially-approved protection from fac- 
ing the challenge of Jesus’ total life 
to deal with conflicts courageously and 
redemptively. 

The level of moral maturity most 
admired is for a person to have be- 
come so objective and inclusive in his 
concern—so dedicated to the well- 
being of the family of which he is a 
member that his personal inconveni- 
ence and discomfort does not deflect 
him from loyalty to family happiness. 
“Blessed are those who have been per- 
secuted for the sake of goodness! the 
Realm of heaven is theirs. Blessed are 
you when men denounce you and per- 
secute you and utter all manner of evil 
against you for my sake.” To trans- 
late the last phrase—“because you are 
promoting understanding, equality, co- 
operation, and fellowship among all 
men to bring about the family of 
God”. ) 
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N A group psychotherapy session 
of prison inmates, several men 

casually alluded to a medical doctor 
when they meant to give an example 
of a thoroughly satisfying type of liv- 
ing. The therapist finally called this to 
their attention whereupon the group 
discussion centered around the ques- 
tion why they thought thus. The man 
who has a history of forging checks 
volunteered that a doctor was proba- 
bly a truly contented man because his 
status of doctor was an achievement 
of many years of difficult work. Half 
accusingly another member countered 
that usually doctors rode the most ex- 
pensive cars; to this another said that 
there was nothing wrong with adequate 
compensation if he was primarily in- 
terested in seeing people healthy and 
happy. 

The satisfactions of living servingly 
are rarely disputed by thoughtful peo- 
ple, but to continue doing so when the 
critics are quite obviously self-seeking 
and getting an unhappy delight in de- 
tecting and blowing up one’s personal 
immaturity—this is a severe test of 
one’s objectivity. It is possible only 
when through rigorous and long-term 
discipline one has a fair degree of ob- 
jective self-knowledge. This aids in 
one’s ability to empathize with the per- 
son who seems compulsively to show 
his canine teeth. 

To experience this is peace indeed. 
It is not a peace without the tensions 
of self interest but a peace which sym- 
bolizes the full realization of selfhood 
so related to the same experience in 
others that they complement each 
other. In this sense Christmas is a 
shallow, tinsel-like experience without 
the challenge of Jesus’ vision of com- 
petitive human nature as a_ happy 
family, his courage, his stamina, his 
understanding, and his consequent 
love, symbolized by the cross. 
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Hymn Tunes and Emotions 


The Hymn Tune, as Well as the Words, Carries with 


It Associations Which Deeply Affect the Feelings 
of Those Who Hear It 


BY ALFRED B. HAAS 
Professor of Practical Theology, 
Drew University, Madison, 
New Jersey 


ILAN in 385 A.D. was unquiet. 
The streets of the proud Roman 
city were deserted ; the tension focused 
in the square where the spires of the 
cathedral caught the sun. Soldiers of 
the Empress Justina guarded all doors 
of the church. Imprisoned inside were 
Christians who had rallied to the sup- 
port of their beloved Bishop Ambrose, 
protesting against the heretical beliefs 
of the Empress. Suddenly, the soldiers 
came to attention, amazed to hear the 
clear notes of a chant coming from 
within the church: 
“O splendor of God’s glory bright, 
O Thou that bringest light 
O guide whate’er we nobly do, 
With love all envy to subdue, 
To make ill fortune turn to fair, 


And give us grace our wrongs to bear. 
Amen” 


from 


It was the music of these Ambrosian 
chants that stirred the soul of a young 


prodigal named Augustine, and in 
Book Nine of his Confessions he 
writes: “I wept at the beauty of the 
hymns and canticles, and was power- 
fully moved at the sweet sound of the 
church’s singing.” 

The power of music to influence the 
mind and affect the emotions has long 
been known. Its therapeutic value is 
evident from a single verse taken from 
Hebrew history : 


“And it came to pass, when the evil 
spirit from God was upon Saul, that 
David took an harp, and played with 
his hand: so Saul was refreshed, and 
was well, and the evil spirit departed 
from him.” 


Today many of our mental hospitals 
are experimenting with recorded music 
(passively heard) or vocal and instru- 
mental music actively performed by 
patients. Some years ago a talented 
harpist told me how a simple folk tune 
broke the barrier of stolid indifference 
set up by a soldier at Lyons Veterans 
Hospital in New Jersey, and the as- 
sociations aroused by the music 
brought him into relationship with the 
world around him so that doctors 
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could continue to help him, now aided 
by his cooperation. 

Some readers will recall the article 
on “The Therapeutic Value of 
Hymns” in the December, 1950, issue 
of Pastorat Psycuotocy. In it we 
were concerned only with the words of 
Christian hymns. Now let us look at 
the tunes. This will limit our study, 
and it is well to set boundaries to it, 
for the field of music and mental 
health is much too vast to consider in 
this paper. Since most of those reading 
this magazine are pastors who plan 
and lead Christian worship, in which 
music plays so large a part, our discus- 
sion of hymn tunes will relate to their 
work in cooperation with choir and 
organist. A hymn tune is retained in 
the memory even after the accompany- 
ing words are forgotten. A hymn tune 
makes it easier to remember the easily 
forgotten words. The tune gathers as- 
sociations around it which deeply affect 
the feelings of those who hear it. Dur- 
ing the singing of the pre-sermon 
hymn, I observed a woman leaving the 
sanctuary. I had buried her husband 
two weeks previously, so I called on 
her again that Sunday afternoon. She 
told me that it was her first visit to 
church since her husband’s death. She 
felt emotionally sure of herself until 
the organ gave out the second hymn. 
It was Olivet Lowell Mason’s simple 
tune for Ray Palmer’s “My Faith 
Looks Up To Thee.” It was her hus- 
band’s favorite hymn, and the tune 
overwhelmed her with a flood of mem- 
ories and the sense of loneliness and 
ionging for him. Fortunately, she was 
Christian enough to take the measure 
of her grief and, in. time, enjoyed sing- 
ing this hymn which she and her hus- 
band shared. 


UT IT taught me the lesson that 
4 the pastor needs to learn, that 
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hymns have associations related to 
tunes, and the simple familiar music 
has a way of bringing into conscious- 
ness emotions long repressed, ideas 
thought forgotten. Some of my readers 
are old enough to recall how the old 
time revival meetings used certain lush 
chromatic tunes (barber shop quartet 
harmony) to break down resistance 
towards making a decision (“coming 
to the altar’). These tunes are tied to 
what are called invitation hymns. That 
is why the names of revivalists are al- 
ways coupled with the names of their 
music leaders: Moody and Sankey, 
Billy Sunday, and Homer Rodeheaver. 
One needs to be critical of certain 
types of appeals where hymn _ tunes 
are much used. There is no more justi- 
fication for a religious leader to “work 
on” people’s emotions, using music as 
an alcoholic uses stimulants, than there 
is for a pasteboard dictator to build up 
mass frenzy-evoking “Heil” or “Tl 
Duce.” 


“°’Tis an awful thing to play with souls 

And matter enough to save our own” 

Yet it would be misleading and un- 
true to the facts to assume that all 
preachers of mass evangelism were 
merely striving for effects or using 
cheap devices to influence human be- 
havior. The perfect hymn of invita- 
tion, representing a wedding of words 
and music, is Charlotte Elliott’s ‘Just 
As I Am” set to Bradbury’s II ood- 
worth. Nor would we omit two gospel 
songs as representative of legitimate 
emotional appeal: (1) Will L. Thomp- 
son’s “Softly and Tenderly Jesus Is 
Calling,” set to his own music, and (2) 
Fanny J. Crosby’s “Pass Me Not O 
Gentle Saviour” set to a tune by 
William H. Doane. To be sure these 
represent neither good poetry wor 
great music, but simple, direct appeais 
understood by many worshippers. My 
musician friends will abhor them, and 
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suburban clergymen will decry them, 
but they deal with esoteric groups, 
while such tunes influence great 
masses. 

The pastor need not be a technically 
trained musician to realize that tunes 
strongly affect or create emotional 
moods in corporate worship. At the 
moment we are ignoring the organ 
music and the repertoire of good, bad, 
and indifferent anthems and focus at- 
tention on congregational singing. 
Here we see, on a Sunday morning, a 
conglomerate group of persons repre- 
senting varying backgrounds, change- 
able interests, wandering attention, 
unanalyzed desires—suddenly with full 
organ the tune Kremser is played. 
These separate persons are united by 
a virile Netherlands folk tune and rise 
to sing: 

“We gather together to ask the Lord’s 

blessing 

His name be ever praised, O Lord 

make us free!” 

To start corporate worship with 
}’oodworth would be as great an error 
as to enter a sick-room and say: “My 
aunt died with what you've got. How 
are you?” Hymn tunes suggest, yes, 
even determine the tone of a service, 
the feelings of the worshippers. For 
example, take your hymnal (any good 
denominational hymnal will do) and 
turn up the alphabetical index of tunes, 
whistle or hum through the ones we 
suggest, or better still, have your wife 
play them on the piano. The rest of 
this article will have little value unless 
you use the tunes; looking at a tune 
(little black dots on white paper) is 
not enough. A tune must be heard to 
be understood. 

Of course I am reading into these 
tunes my own reactions, but let the 
music speak to you; would you agree 
with me that Leoni (Yigdal) the 
plaintive Hebrew melody suggests: 


assurance, quiet confidence, reverent 
trust? If the sense of praise and joy is 
needed, try Hymn To Joy from Beet- 
hoven’s Ninth. But varying moods 
need to be considered. As day moves 
through twilight into darkness, the 
calm trust and quiet of Chautauqua 
(Sherwin) suggests that “God is light 
and in Him is no darkness at all.” 
Prayer and dedication are suggested 
by Maryland (H. P. Smith) and St. 
Margaret (A. L. Peace). Vigor and 
activity, strength and bold assurance 
are reflected in Lancashire (Henry 
Smart) and All Saints, New (H. S. 
Cutler). But turn now in your hymnal 
to the Christmas section. As this issue 
reaches you, many of the tunes will be 
in your ears via department stores, 
side-walk Santas, and radio. Singing 
them together in church does lift them 
out of the sales appeal level! Note how 
varied emotions are expressed by the 
carols of Christmas. 


O* COURSE there is joy, unre- 
strained exuberant joy grounded 
in the good tidings of great joy to all 
men. This is what Antioch (Handel) 
and Mendelssohn (Mendelssohn-Cum- 
mings) and Yorkshire (Wainright) 
and Adeste Fideles (unknown) and 
In Dulct Jubilo (German-Douglas) 
are trying to say in the language of 
music. How necessary their message 
in an age of despair! But there is pro- 
found simplicity and searching humil- 
ity in Christmas too. “The all-great is 
the all-loving too.’”” Who can miss this 
in the tune Stille Nacht, Heilige Nacht 
(Guber) or Christmas Song (Harring- 
ton) ? With the adoration of the shep- 
herds and the reverence of the magi 
there is prayer, and the music of St. 
Louts (Redner) does pray; the last 
stanza is Bishop Brooks’ perfect 


Christmas prayer. But it is not all tin- 
sel and allelulias; there is pathos and 
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tragedy and the poignant realization 
of human suffering in Cranham (G. 
Holst), Margaret-Elliott (T. R. 
Matthews), and the folk tune J Won- 
der As I Wander (This latter is not 
in Hymnals, see Oxford Book of 
Carols. ) 


We recall Shelley’s: 


“Most wretched men 

Are cradled into poetry by wrong. 

They learn in suffering 

What they teach in song.” 

Perhaps the pastor could do a most 
helpful thing this Nativity season for 
people caught in the fever of secular- 
ism and besieged by a strident com- 
mercialism, droned to death by radio 
and hypnotized by television, by read- 
ing again the pastoral poetry of St. 
Luke: “There were shepherds abiding 
in the fields . . . and the glory of the 
Lord shone round about them”; and 
then have all unite in quietly singing: 

“Silent Night, Holy Night 

All is calm, all is bright 

Christ the Saviour is born.” 

What an oasis in the desert of days 
without end; integrity in a time of 
raveled lives. Transparent example of 
the power of a simple tune, illustrating 
what Romain Rolland says in Jean 
Christophe: “Music must be humble 
and sincere, otherwise, what is it? 
Something impious and blasphemous 
against the Lord, who has given us 
lovely song that we may utter that 
which is true and honest.” 

Readers ought to continue this vesti- 
bule study of hymn tunes. Pastors 
working with organists can explore 
this field. Read A. T. Davison’s provo- 
cative Protestant Church Music In 
America (E. C. Schirmer Co., Boston, 
1933) or Canon Winfred Douglas’ 
Church Music In History And Prac- 
tise (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1940) 
and as you choose your hymns for use 
in worship remember John Dryden’s 


words: “What passion cannot music 
raise and quell?” A sensitive English 
clergyman listened to music in Lisbon. 
He was much helped by it. Because he 
had a gift for poetry he wrote of his 
experience : 
“Music’s ethereal fire was given 
Not to dissolve our clay, 
But draw Promethean beams 
heaven 
And purge the dross away.” 
—John Henry Newman 


from 


The doctor was only partly correct 
in answering Macbeth’s query about 
his wife, a rather desperate query, un- 
der the circumstances : 


“Canst thou not minister to a mind 
diseased, 

Pluck from the memory a_ rooted 
sorrow, 

Raze out the written troubles of the 
brain, 


And with some sweet oblivious antidote 

Cleanse the stuff’d bosom of that peril- 
ous stuff 

Which weighs upon the heart? 


[Doctor] Therein the patient 

Must minister to himself. 

And so he must. But there is given 
for help man’s most creative art. Music 
can minister, pluck out a rooted sor- 
row, cleanse the heart. When it is al- 
lied with the poetry of Christian de- 
votion, we call the result a hymn. 
Blessed is the pastor who knows how 
to use hymn tunes with understanding, 
for he shall let music help him minis- 
ter to minds diseased, and bring its 
curative power to all who sing and 
hear. 


DYNAMIC RELIGION 


HRISTIANS will have to show more 

“than a mere rejection of or adaptation 
to “communism,” the grapes of which are 
so sour to them: they will have to show a 
power to move men in extremis, without 
looking to the right or left, coupled with a 
genuine sensitiveness to the issues of our 
time—Nicolas Berdyaev, in “Dream and 
Reality.” 
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SEX AND THE LAW 
by Jupce Morris PLoscowe 
Bookstore Price $3.95 
A HISTORY OF THE CURE 
OF SOULS 
by Joun T. McNEILL 
Bookstore Price $5.00 


UNDERSTANDING FEAR 
by Bonaro W. OVERSTREET 
Bookstore Price $3.00 
PSYCHOTHERAPY AND A 
CHRISTIAN VIEW OF MAN 
by E. Roserts 
Bookstore Price $3.00 


Choose any one of these four outstanding works FREE OF 
CHARGE when you enroll in the Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club--a Club without equal in ability to meet the needs 


of the minister today. 


® THE ABOVE BOOKS are recent 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club 
Selections, which have helped ac- 
count for the Club's phenomenal 
success. To obtain the volume 
you want, simply fill in and return 
to us the coupon below. Act 
promptly, as our supply is limited. 


® A TRULY UNIQUE CLUB! Pas- 
toral Psychology Book Club was 
expressly formed to acquaint to- 
day's minister with the great 
strides which have occurred in the 
new sciences of human behavior. 
Distinguished authorities on all 
phases of pastoral care have ac- 
cepted the responsibility for se- 
lecting the Club's books. They 
are your guarantee that the Club 
will meet your needs. 


Pastoral Psychology Book Club 
Great Neck, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Pastoral 
Psychology Book Club and send me by return 
mail, free of charge, a copy of the book I 
have chosen. It is distinctly understood that I 
am in no way obligated. I will receive ad- 
vance notice of each month’s Club Selection 
so that I may notify you if I do not want 
it; and I am not required to purchase any 
lainimum number of books in any period of 
time. Furthermore, I may return for full 
credit any Club Selection with which I may 
not be fully satisfied. 


® NO PURCHASE OBLIGATION! 
You are not obligated to purchase 
any minimum number of books 
during any period. You may take 
every Selection, or none at all. 
You may cancel your membership 
at any time. Your membership in- 
cludes, free, the monthly ‘'Pre- 
view'' which brings you an au- 
thoritative and comprehensive re- 
view of the current Club Selec- 
tion. 


@ THE BEST FOR THE LEAST! In 
many cases the Club prices repre- 
sent a substantial reduction from 
bookstore prices. Because of our 
mass buying the price of each in- 
dividual book is frequently below 
list price. In addition, a Dividend 
with every third book purchased, 
plus special Dividends, will reduce 
your cost of books purchased to 
50% and more. 
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The Dictator and the Babe 


The Christmas Story Is as Real Today as It 


Was Nineteen Hundred Years Ago 


BY JOHN SUTHERLAND BONNELL 


Minister of The Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York City 


OR MAN‘ people once again 

Christmas wil) appear unreal. .\ 
little time ago one New York father 
said: “One of my bovs < in Korea and 
the other 1s in the Air ! orce here in 
America. It looks as if we w'll he alone 
at Christmas. We will not have a 
Christmas tree. We just couldnt bear 
that.” Multitudes of others will say 
with Hamlet, “The time is out of 
joint.” “What is the use of talking 
about caroling angels or a star or awe- 
struck shepherds and wise men from 
afar and a Babe in a manger, while the 
world is divided asunder by suspicions 
and hates and fears, while the threat 
of universal destruction hangs over 
the whole earth?” It is hard to blame 
people if it appears that Christmas 
this year will be a retreat from reality. 
How can we celebrate the day with- 
out ignoring the world in which we 
live? Isn't the Christmas story di- 
vorced trum the grim facts of human 
life? This reasoning may appear 
sound, but it is absolutely false. No 
one will talk this way who has read 


understandingly the Christmas story 
in the Gospel. This is how St. Luke 
begins it: 

“And it came to pass in those days, that 

there went out a decree from Caesar 

Augustus that all the world should be 

taxed.” 

Who was this Caesar Augustus? He 
was the greatest dictator that the 
world has ever known. After the as- 
sassination of Julius Caesar he divided 
the Roman world with Lepidus and 
Marc Anthony. They sealed the agree- 
ment with a blood purge in which 
three hundred senators and two thou- 
sand knights were slain. The very 
flower of Roman nobility was blotted 
out. They divided the estates of these 
persons among friends of the tri- 
umvirs. 

But it was not long until Caesar 
Augustus had disposed of both of his 
rivals and become the supreme ruler 
of the Empire—‘orbis terrarum’— 
circle of the. earth. At last he had 
achieved his goal of world mastery, 
and a vassal state gave him the title of 
Augustus—venerable, majestic. And 
there was a religious connvtation which 
linked him to the gods; a tribute paid 
to Augustus became an honor done to 
the gods. 
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Edward Gibbon, in his Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, says that 
this subtle tyrant gained the power of 
life and death over Roman citizens. 
He had the right to command the 
services of Roman youth. Disobedience 
to his summons brought swift and ter- 
rible punishment. The name of the of- 
fender was struck from the list of 
citizens ; his property was confiscated ; 
his person’ was sold into slavery. The 
whole ancient world, including Pales- 
tine, was under the sway of Caesar 
Augustus. 

But in Palestine, I ask you to notice, 
there was an under-tyrant, a puppet 
dictator whose name was Herod. He 
lived off the scraps that were thrown 
to him by his master at Rome. He was 
the jackal of the combination. He, too, 
knew how to kill. When the Sanhedrin 
of seventy-two members were meeting, 
he descended on them and killed forty- 
five. He confiscated their property, 
and when a young rival to the throne 
appeared in the person of his wife’s 
brother, he ordered him to be drown- 
ed! He killed the High Priest; he 
strangled his own brother, and five 
days before his death he ordered the 
assassination of his eldest son. Well, 
what of Herod? Listen to St. Mark: 

“Then Herod, when he saw that he 
was mocked of the wise men, was ex- 
ceedingly wroth, and sent forth, and 
slew all the children that were in 


Bethlehem, and in all the coasts thereof, 
from two years old and under.” 


HESE were the tyrants that dom- 

inated the world into which the 
Babe of Bethlehem was born—Caesar 
Augustus of Rome and Herod, the 
puppet ruler in Judea. 


Where now are the people who tell 


us the Christmas story is a flight from 
reality, that it is divorced from life? 
When we read of these proscriptions 
—blood purges, enthroned despots, and 
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enslaved peoples—it would seem as 
though we are reading from a page 
torn from the tear-stained records of 
what is occurring to-day in parts of 
our own world. 


“And it came to pass in those days 
that there went out a decree from 
Caesar Augustus.” 


“Now, when Jesus 
Bethlehem of Judea 
Herod the king.” 


was born in 
in the days of 


The dictator and the Babe—enthroned 
tyranny and helpless innocence. 


“They all were looking for a king 
To slay their foes and lift them high 
Thou cam’st a little baby thing 
That made a woman cry!” 


“A decree from Caesar Augustus” ; 
the long arm of Rome stretched across 
the Mediterranean to Palestine, and 
drew Mary and Joseph to Bethlehem. 
But more than six hundred years be- 
fore Caesar Augustus sent forth his 
decree, the Eternal God had spoken 
through the lips of His servant, the 
Prophet, Micah. And this is what he 
said: 

“But thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, which 
are little to be among the thousands of 
Judah, out of thee shall one come forth 
unto me that is to be ruler in Israel; 
whose goings forth are from of old 
from everlasting. Therefore, will he give 
them up, until the time when she that 
travaileth hath brought forth . .. and 
he shall stand and feed his flock in the 
strength of the Lord, in the majesty of 
the name of the Lord his God; and 
they shall abide, for now shall he be 
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great unto the ends of the earth. And 

this man shall be our peace.” 

Now we know that the most insig- 
nificant character in all this drama is 
the strutting tyrant on the seven hills 
of Rome, and that the one significant 
Personality upon whom the stars of 
heaven looked down more than nine- 
teen hundred years ago was the Babe 
wrapped in swaddling clothes lying in 
a manger. 

The Babe of Bethlehem is God's 
pledge to man of a redeemed earth 
where men shall yet live as His 
children. There is a spiritual truth in 
the old legend that the Christ Child 
returns to earth at every Christmas 
time. Let us make our hearts ready for 
His coming. Let us clean them of all 
the accumulation of rubbish and litter 
of twelve months! What dreadful 
things we harbor in these hearts: the 
silly pride that feeds on itself and is 
nothing but dust and ashes; the foolish 
grudges we cherish within us which 
harden us and betray our best feelings; 
the hatreds and remembrances of past 
wrongs; the evil thoughts and impure 
motives the broken promises; the 
cowardly fears and secret disloyalties. 
Let us take these hearts of ours and 
turn them inside out and empty them 
of all their foul contents and make 
them ready for the coming of the king. 


“Tf Christ a thousand times in Bethle- 
hem be born, 


Until He’s born in me my soul is all 
forlorn.” 


Love 


EN who do not love one another are sick. Science points the way to sur- 
vival and happiness for all mankind through love and cooperation. Do 
what we will, our drives toward goodness are as biologically determined as 


are our drives toward breathing. 


—Ashley Montagu in “On Being Human” (Henry Schuman). 
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The Social Meaning of Christmas 


Christmas Is a Call to Renewed Effort to Seek 
Through God's Grace a Better World 


BY RANDOLPH CRUMP MILLER 


Professor of Philosophy of Religion 
and Christian Education, Church 
Divinity School of the Pacific, 
Berkeley, California 


HE FEAST of Christ’s birth is 

filled with such heavenly splendor 
that we often forget its earthly signifi- 
cance. We are so thrilled by the ap- 
pearance of the angels that we forget 
to listen to their message. We are so 
excited by Mary’s good news that we 
lose sight of the great song ascribed 
to her, the Magnificat. We let the su- 
pernatural overtones drown out the 
music of this earth. Because we think 
of all the trimmings of Christmas, we 
often forget the reasons why God sent 
his Son into the world. 

Two thousand years ago, the world 
was filled with wars, revolutions, dic- 
tators, persecutions, and high taxes. 
The story is that after Jesus was born. 
the astrologers slipped away quietly 
without returning to Herod, and the 
King ordered all male children under 
the age of two to be killed—on the 
chance of eliminating the new King of 
the Jews. So Jesus began his life as a 


“DP” among the Egyptians and could 
not return to Nazareth until after 
Herod was dead. 

The birth of Christ had social signi- 
ficance. There are radical consequences 
in Mary’s song after she is told she is 
to have a baby: 


“He has shown strength with his arm, 

he has scattered the proud in the imagin- 
agtion of their hearts, 

he has put down the mighty from their 
thrones, 

and exalted those of low degree; 

he has filled the hungry with 
things, 

and the rich he has sent empty away” 


good 


Our carols catch this same spirit. 
We often forget to listen to ourselves 
as we sing: 

“Where misery cries out to thee, 

Son of the mother mild—” 
and yet Christmas is the answer to the 
world’s misery. The angels’ song is 
most clearly seen in the middle stanzas 
which are often left unsung: There 
have been 


. . . two thousand years of wrong, 
And man, at war with man, hears not 
The tidings which they bring; 

O hush the noise, ye men of strife, 

And hear the angels sing.” 


The Christmas angels speak to men 
in time of war. They call out over a 
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two thousand year period, during 
which men have not improved very 
much, except in the realm of technical 
science. Yet the story of the angels, if 
men will only listen, is the promise of 
a dynamic peace that passes under- 
standing. 

The angels also speak of back- 
breaking toil, which is often worse 
than war: 

“O ye, beneath life’s crushing load, 

Whose forms are bending low, 

Who toil along the climbing way 

With painful steps and slow.” 

This is a description of much of life 
today, even as it was two thousand 
years ago. There are many places in 
the world where all work is done on 
the backs of strong men without help 
from machines. There are other places 
where machines make work _back- 
breaking and morale-breaking. The 
carol of Christmas calls out to them: 


“O rest beside the weary road 
And hear the angels sing!” 


HRISTMAS quite obviously is 

concerned with the social and 
psychological difficulties of men. 
Christmas is no escape from reality ; it 
is a facing of reality. Christ was born 
intv a world of sin and strife for a 
reason, and it is the Christian faith 
that in Christ there is the answer to all 
our problems. 

The angels praised God and sang: 

“Glory to God in the highest, 

and on earth peace among men with 

whom he is well pleased” (RSV). 

Or, as other translations read, 
“peace on earth to men that are God’s 
friends” ( Knox )—"peace on earth for 
men who he favors” (Moffatt). It is 
not a Pollyanna wish of “peace, good 
will to men” (King James). 

The question of receiving God’s 
peace at Christmas time or any other 
is always the same; it is a question of 


deserving God’s friendship, of being 
among those whom God favors, of 
having him pleased with us. Christmas 
tells us that God is always seeking us 
in his love, but that his peace is given 
only to those who are in the right re- 
lationship with him. 


If we are ever to have a world in 
which men will live in peace and con- 
cord, it will be through taking seriously 
the social significance of Christmas, of 
becoming the kind of men God wants, 
of doing away with war and strife and 
crushing toil and all the injustice and 
greed and selfishness which go with 
them. 


Christian faith never ceases to hope 
for the kind of world in which justice 
triumphs over injustice. “Lo! the days 
are hast’ning on,’ says the carol. 
There shall come a time, as _ the 
prophets have promised: 

“When peace shall over all the earth 

Its ancient spiendors fling, 

And the whole world give back the 

song 

Which now the angels sing.” 

It is not our purpose to outline a 
program for Christian action. There is 
enough information about war and 
peace, civil liberties and loyalty oaths, 
race relations and class distinctions, 
crime investigations and crooked poli- 
tics, power diplomacy and _ welfare 
states. Our purpose is to make it clear 
that when we see clearly the glory of 
the Christmas message, it is found to 
be full of social dynamite. What this 
can do for the mental and _ spiritual 
health of Christians, to the relation of 
pastor to his people, of the dynamic 
power of worship and redeeming fel- 
lowship, is then obvious. 


It has been said that if Christians 
ever took seriously the song of Mary, 
it would turn the world upside down. 
Johann Sebastian Bach saw this when 
he wrote the music for the Magnificat 
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and embellished it with sly humor by 
leaving off the final note after scatter- 
ing the proud and sending the rich 
away empty. Here is an appeal for 
social justice that cannot be denied by 
those who take joy in recounting the 
birth of the Christ child. 


E DO NOT need to be told what 

is going to happen to this era 
and to the world if we continue to be 
blind to the message of Christmas. We 
may have to accept Toynbee’s sug- 
gestion that the pigmies of central 
Africa will inherit the earth. We who 
have been mighty will be put down 
from our seat because we have not 
been humble and meek. 

We are so caught up in the noise of 
strife that we cannot hear the angels 
speak. 

Let us listen, in the time that is leit 
for us. Let us hush the noise and try 
to find out how to be friends of God. 
Let us seek God’s favor first, and then 
we will find the peace that passes un- 
derstanding even in a world of strife. 
Christmas is God’s promise of friend- 
ship for us. He sent us his only begot- 
ten Son, a son who was crucified by 
men in the noise and strife of political 
jealousy and religious bigotry. In the 
midst of all the beauty of the super- 
natural elements of the Christmas 
story, let us not forget the sordidness 
and ugliness of the world into which 
he was born—a world which ignores 
God. 

Christmas is a call to renewed faith 
in God, to renewed mental and spirit- 
ual health, to renewed effort to seek 
through God’s grace a better world. 
For without God we are nothing, and 
with God we are sons of the most 


High. 


“O holy Child of Bethlehem! 
Descend to us, we pray; 
Cast out our sin and enter in, 

Be born in us today.” 
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Christmas Plays and Pageants 


Suggestions For the Christmas Church Program 


This is a Selected List recommended by the Drama Office of the 
Chicago Theological Seminary. The selection is for adults and older 
young people rather than for children. Most of the plays are in one 
act. The addresses of the publishers are given at the end of the list. 
(Orders should be sent directly to these publishers, not to the semi- 


nary.) 


A By-Line For St. Luke, by Ron- 
ald Lorenzen. One act. Three men, 
four women. A modern twenty-five- 
minute Christmas play about a news- 
paper reporter who, just for fun, types 
out St. Luke’s story of ‘the birth of 
Christ as it might be handled if it had 
happened today against the background 
of the housing shortage. 50 cents. (No 
royalty if seven copies are ordered.) 
Dramatic Publishing Co. 

A Cuitp Is Born, by Stephen Vin- 
cent Benet. A half-hour poetic modern 
drama of the Nativity originally writ- 
ten for the radio program, “Cavalcade 
of America.” Four men, two women, 
and extras. Adapted for a church plat- 
form or stage as a one-act play. 75 
cents. (Royalty, $10.00.) Baker. 

Tue Cuirp or Peace, by Edith H. 
Willis and Edith Ellsworth. One or 
two readers and twelve nonspeaking 
participants and chorus. Can be done 
with all-woman cast. A narrative for 
reader and chorus of women’s voices 
in spoken responses and original carols 
with optional tableaux. Not a drama 
in the conventional sense but a Christ- 
mas service of music, choral reading, 
and tableaux combining dignity and 
grace, simplicity and beauty. 60 cents. 
(Royalty, $5.00.) Baker. 


THE CHRISTMAS PAGEANT OF THE 
Hory Grait, by W. Russel! Bowie. 
Four scenes, arranged for reader and 
tableaux. Twelve to fifteen characters: 
King Arthur and his Knights. 25 
cents. (No royalty.) Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury. 


Come Let Us Apore Him, by Vic- 
tor Starbuck. Three scenes. Twelve 
men, five women, and one child. A one- 
hour poetic play of the Nativity with 
music. 50 cents. (Royalty, $10.00 
when admission is charged; $5.00 
otherwise.) Dramatic Publishing Co. 


Tue Cominc Or Cnurist, by John 
Masefield. Thirteen men, one woman, 
several attendants, and a chorus. A 
poetic production of great beauty, but 
difficult. One hour. Designed for the 
chancel. $1.75 (Royalty on applica- 
tion.) Music separate, by Gustav Holst. 
50 cents. Baker. 


Tue TINKeER, by Fred Eastman. A 
three-act humorous comedy about a 
lovable St. Francis-like tinker who 
battles genially with the devils of ma- 
terialism in a modern home. Especially 
suitable for Christmas season. Four 


men, three women. One set, a living- 
room. Two hours. 75 cents. (Royalty, 
$15.00.) Baker. 


Dust oF tHE Roap, by Kenneth 
Sawyer Goodman. A one-act drama. 
Three men and one woman. A twenty- 
minute dramatization of the old legend 
that Judas is allowed to return to earth 
once a year to plead with some soul 
tempted to betray friendship. 50 cents. 
(Royalty, $10.00 when admission is 
charged ; $5.00 otherwise.) French. 

ETERNAL Lire, by Fred Eastman. 
One act. Two men, three women, and 
a boy (or girl) trapped in an air-raid 
shelter face what seems inevitable 
death. They struggle against fear until 
they find the way of eternal life. Makes 
use of Christmas carols. Twenty 
minutes. 40 cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 
French. 

Tue Grrts, by Dorothy Clarke Wil- 
son. One act. Four men, three women, 
and extras. A  forty-minute story, 
wholly imaginary, of what the boy 
Jesus did with the gifts the Wise Men 
brought at his birth. 40 cents. (Pro- 
duction license for one performance 
with the purchase of five or more 
copies. Royalty of $2.50 for each ad- 
ditional presentation.) Baker. 

In Curistmas Lanp, by E. 
B. D. Beachy. Not a drama but a com- 
bination of narrative, carol-singing, 
and a minimum of dialogue. Includes 
groups of children who in costumes of 
various countries, sing the carols 
popular in their homeland. Twelve 
characters, men or women, plus 
groups of children. 40 cents. (No 
royalty.) Baker. 

Tue Satnts’ Return, by Esther 
Williard Bates. A fantasy in one act. 
Six men, four women. A group of 
saints in convocation in the Half-Way 
House to Heaven despair of improv- 
ing this warring world. The arrival of 
an old man and his daughter, victims 
of the war but still lovers of humanity, 
puts new heart in the saints. Forty 
minutes. 40 cents. (Royalty, $5.00, if 
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admission is charged ; none otherwise.) 
Baker. 


Tiwincs oF Joy, by Elizabeth Me- 
Fadden. One act. Six men, two 
women, four boys, four girls, and other 
children. A Christmas play about a 
young American couple faced with 
eviction on Christmas Eve and _ be- 
friended by a group of carol singers, 
scouts, and others animated by the 
Christmas spirit. Forty minutes. 40 
cents. (Royalty, $5.00.) French. 


Tue Trouste THE Curist- 
MAS PRESENTS, by Mary P. Hamlin. 
A comedy in prologue and one act. 
Four boys, five or six girls. Twenty- 
five minutes. 40 cents. (Royalty, 


$5.00.) French. 


UncLe Jimmy Versus CHRISTMAS, 
by Fred Eastman. A Christmas play in 
one act. One set. One man, one boy, 
and two women. With gentle humor j. 
tells the story of how a Recording 
Angel changed the mind of Uncle} jn 
Jimmy, who had been soured als 
Christmas. Thirty minutes. 40 cents} fw 
(Royalty, $5.00.) Dramatic Publishing} by 
Co. act 


Way tHe Cuimes Rang, by Eliza} 
beth McFadden. One act. One man} ™ 
one woman, two children, and extras. by 
Chorus and chimes needed. Thirty} %” 
minutes. 40 cents. (Royalty, $5.00)) 
French. 
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Our Private Worlds 


Man Is Building a New Image of the Self 
that Reflects a Great Hope for Mankind 


BY LAWRENCE K. FRANK 
Formerly Director of Research 


of the Caroline Zachry Foundation 
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S THE preceding chapters have 
indicated, we exist as organisms 
in the geographical environment and 
also in the internal environment, our 
functional processes being maintained 
by continual intercourse and_ trans- 
actions between these two dimensions 
of the environment. We learn to live 
in the cultural and social environments 
by accepting the selective versions and 
symbolic interpretation of nature and 
man provided by tradition and by util- 
izing the customary patterns and prac- 
tices of group life for conducting our 
inter-personal relations and carrying 
on our life careers. 
The idea of man living in an environ- 
ment with these four basic dimensions, 
so differently constituted by each cul- 


This is an excerpt from a, chapter of 
Lawrence Frank’s recently published book, 
Nature and Human Nature, which is the 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club Selection 
tor the month of December. Copyright 1951 
by Rutgers University Press and reprinted 
by permission of the publishers. 


tural group, may at first appear almost 
too complicated to be grasped, but 
even this statement does not adequately 
cover man’s multi-dimensional en- 
vironment. 

If we will look at human behavior 
more clearly and reflect upon the 
amazing diversity of individual con- 
duct and feelings, the way each mem- 
ber of the group pursues his own pe- 
culiar goals and purposes and, in all 
of his actions, speech, beliefs and feel- 
ings, is so individualized, we must be- 
gin to realize that each of us actually 
lives as if in a “private world” of his 
own, within the life space he establish- 
es for his personal living. 

To understand these “private 
worlds” and how they arise, we must 
look again at the process of culturizing 
and socializing the child and observe 
how the individual personality emerges 
from the child’s early life experiences. 

But first it is necessary to point out 
that these “private worlds” are not 
subjective nor are they mysterious 
psychic structures apart from the rest 
of the environment. They are the life 
space which each individual builds up 
and maintains for himself by his selec- 
tive awareness of, and idiomatic re- 
sponses to, the several dimensions of 
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the environment as he interprets them, 
with his peculiar, personal way of ac- 
cepting and using the cultural and so- 
cial environment for his individual 
needs, desires, functions and feelings. 
We must remind ourselves again and 
again that we live in a world of many 
possibilities, that nature offers innum- 
erable opportunities for the develop- 
ment of different designs for living, as 
we see in the great diversity of plants 
and animals which have evolved in the 
geographical environment and also as 
shown by the variety of cultural worlds 
which different groups have created 
and imposed upon nature and man. 


Just as each culture is one of the 
many possible ways of conceiving the 
universe and man, one of the many po- 
tential patterns for organizing human 
experience, so each personality may 
be regarded as one of the almost un- 
limited ways in which each human or- 
ganism can take over the traditional 
ideas and patterns of his group and 
translate them into a unique constella- 
tion, a wholly individualized personal- 
ity. 
Thus the conception of a “private 
world” and of a life space is but an ex- 
tension of this process, operating all 
through nature, of selective awareness 
and utilization of the environment, 
which has produced the different com- 
plexes of energy we find in the various 
crystals, in plant and animal and in- 
between forms, and most recently, has 
appeared in that most plastic expres- 
sion of nature, the human organism 
and the human personality. 


If we will again look at the way the 
cultural environment is established and 
maintained by what is done to and for 
the infant and young child, we can 
gain insight into the emergence of per- 
sonality and the rise of these “private 
worlds” in which each individual lives. 
For this understanding we are indebted 


December 


to Sigmund Freud, who revealed the 
significance of early childhood experi- 
ences. 


[There follows in the original chapter of 
the book one of the most brilliant exposi- 
tions of the emotional development during 
infancy and childhood ever written, which, 
because of lack of space, we are forced to 
omit. ] 


HIS “private world” is not some 

occult realm inside the child; it is 
the “life space” he creates in the en- 
vironing world of nature and people, 
as selectively perceived, organized and 
interpreted by the child according to 
what he has learned and how he feels, 
Thus the child creates his “private 
world” in the life space he establishes 
and in that life space he engages in 
continual transactions with situations, 
with animals, and plants, and with 
other persons, always according to the 
peculiar meanings and values, promises 
or threats as he himself has selectively 
perceived and interpreted them. 

This private world, being derived 
from cultural traditions, will embody 
the general pattern of those traditions 
and so will resemble the “private 
world” of other members of the group. 
But each “private world” will be dif- 
ferent and each individual will see 
events, interpret situations and tradi- 
tions, and react to people in his own 
individualized way. 

This process of building up and 
maintaining our “private world” of see- 
ing, hearing, thinking, believing, acting 
and feeling in our own way is what we 
call the-personality—a dynamic process 
that never ceases so long as the indivi- 
dual lives, since he must actively main- 
tain his life space at all times. 

The neurotic’s private world often 
necessitates heavy, and sometimes un- 
bearable, efforts to maintain and de- 
fend it, since it is organized with dis- 
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THE NEW CHURCH HYMNAL 


Edited by H. AUGUSTINE SMITH, HOWARD CHANDLER ROBBINS, JAMES 
DALTON MORRISON, EDWARD SHIPPEN BARNES 


Ths rich and varied collection of old and new hymns focuses the teachings of 
Christianity upon the problems of this unprecedented age which challenges the 
Church with an unparalleled opportunity. The hymns are grouped under subjects 
which are foremost in Christian interest today. The musical settings are singable, 
sound in structure, and inspiring. Folk tunes, chorales and descants are among the 
many outstanding features of the book. In physical appearance the book measures 
up to the highest standards. 
527 Hymns and Tunes 
72 Pages of Worship Material 

Well printed on strong opaque paper. Attractively bound and adequately reinforced 
for hard usage. 

$2.00 per Copy $150.00 per Hundred 


THE NEW HYMNAL FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 


For the intermediate and high school ages 
Edited by H. AUGUSTINE SMITH 
Translating the New Version of Christiantiy Through Hymns and Worship of Rare 
Beauty and Dignity. 
The result of five years of careful study of the needs of youth. The tunes are vibrant 
and inspiring and have the qualities that make them both appealing and memorable. 
All are within the range of young voices and none are difficult. Includes a section 
of the finest worship material heretofore assembled for young people. A fine blend- 
ing of the old and new. Especially commendable for balance of subject matter, for 
editorial accuracy, and for richness of harmony. 
$1.50 per Copy $125.00 per Hundred 


THE HYMNAL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


For the Junior and Primary Ages 
Edited by CAROLINE BIRD PARKER and G. DARLINGTON RICHARDS 


“A long step in the right direction,” says one critic. Contains 150 hymns and tunes; 
22 pages of chants, responses, offertories, etc.; selections for junior choirs and a list 
of appropriate anthems; also six orders of service and considerable material for 
building other services. Follows a new and compelling outline growing out of child 
nature and nurture as understood today. All of the tunes are adapted to the vocal 
range of the Junior and Primary ages. 

$1.25 per Copy $100.00 per Hundred 


Returnable Copies for Examination Sent on Request 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY WESTWOOD, N. J. 
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crepant and incongruous patterns and 
conflicting emotions or is oriented to 
goals and purposes that are unachiev- 
able and self-defeating. 

This conception of personality as a 
dynamic, active process which the hu- 
man organism develops, offers an es- 
cape from the long accepted splitting 
up of the individual into body, mind 
and soul. Today we may regard the hu- 
man being as, at one and the same 
time, (1) an organism engaged in func- 
tioning in his internal environment 
through direct intercourse with the 
geographical environment of nature, 
(2) a member of a society engaged in 
living within the patterns and prescrip- 
tions of his group life and institutions, 
(3) a culture bearer who has learned 
to interpret and deal with nature and 
himself according to the traditions of 
his group, and finally (4) a unique 
personality who carries on, along with 
his other functions, those of maintain- 
ing and defending his individualized 
version of culture and of social order. 

Personality then is this uniquely 
combined interplay of living in dif- 
ferent environments which we can be- 
gin to understand without invoking 
any superhuman, subjective, super- 
natural or other mystical assumptions 
about man or nature. 

Moreover, we may view personality 
not as a thing or an entity but as a 
continuing process—a dynamic process 
or way of functioning, living, behaving, 
including the activity of language which 
involves the use of ideas and concepts 
and also of talking to ourselves (silent- 
ly and with various kinds of images and 
fantasies). Indeed, human living, as 
pointed out earlier, is unique because 
man lives by ideas and beliefs, creates 
and maintains a symbolic world of 
meanings and values, of goals and pur- 
poses to and by which his learned con- 
duct is oriented. Man also develops an 
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image of the self as he does of every- 
thing he attends to, and this image of 
self is the center or focus of his private 
world, where he continually talks to 
himself. 

Thus the child learns to think about 
himself, to develop an image of the self 
according to what he is told and how 
he is treated by others, especially by 
his parents who tell him he is good or 
bad, lovable or unlovable, worthy or 
unworthy, capable or incapable. This 
image of the self becomes fixated as the 
child grows older and he organizes his 
private world around that image of 
the self. What he will do or be, how 
he will feel toward others, what he 
will aspire to, will all be governed 
primarily by that image of the self. 
Only as he changes his image of the 
self (as may occur in adolescence or in 
therapy), can he reconstruct his life 
space and redefine the world and its 
meanings, since his personality process 
operates to maintain that image of the 
self and the life space. 

Insofar as our traditional teachings 
have given us an image of the self as 
evil, with a body we must distrust, we 
have developed private worlds that are 
often in conflict with our ethical as- 
pirations and so lead us into continual 
self-defeat. 

Personality, therefore, is not to be 
regarded as a psychic entity, nor as a 
collection of separate parts or factors, 
but as this unique way by which each 
individual human organism learns to 
live in the cultural environment, to 
accept and carry on traditions but al- 
ways as an individual, with his own 
private thoughts and feelings, his own 
personal reveries and day dreams, and 
his own peculiar feelings by and for 
which he maintains his “private world.” 

This conception of a “private world” 
carries on and extends the basic ideas 
previously. expressed. Different com- 
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plexes of energy have appeared in the 
world as different constellations or pat- 
terns made possible by the underlying 
space-time and energy transformations. 
In the organic world different kinds of 
plants and animals have evolved as ex- 
pressive of the many possible ways in 
which the living processes could be 
structuralized and carried on in the 
same geographical environment. 


AN appeared as a late arrival on 
this scene, with an unusual de- 
gree of flexibility and plasticity, a ca- 
pacity for creating a human way of life 
quite different from all other organisms 
yet still natural and always in the set- 
ting of nature. This same capacity for 
selective awareness and patterned con- 
duct becomes further specialized and 
differentiated in each individual man 
where it operates as the personality 
process whereby each one builds up 
his own “private world” which in turn 
is a selected version of the cultural 
traditions about the geographical world 
of nature and man and his society. 
Today we are realizing that every 
perception—whatever we see, hear or 
otherwise experience—is what we con- 
ceive; we see and hear only what we 
have learned to see and hear, and to 
expect, as we learned to give meaning 
to what we experience and as we ex- 
tend these meanings. Thus our ideas, 
beliefs, assumptions, colored by our 
feelings, organize our experience, giv- 
ing every event its significance and 
relationship to other events, according 
to what we believe and assume it to 
be and to mean. Each culture gives its 
members these patterns of belief and 
of awareness, so that each one will 
behave according to the eidos and ethos 
of the culture. 
Thus if we develop a new idea, 
formulate a new conception, immedi- 
ately we have changed the world to the 
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extent that the new idea changes what 
we perceive, what inferences we will 
draw and how we will react to what 
we perceive, infer and expect. Hence 
the introduction of new ideas, of new 
ways of thinking and new criteria of 
credibility, which question or super- 
sede the old, immediately starts a pro- 
cess of reorientation which may go on 
indefinitely, as the new idea operates 
in ever widening areas of experience. 
Sometimes a new idea is accepted but 
rigidly confined to one area of experi- 
ence, as we have accepted modern tech- 
nology without altering our other ideas 
and ways of thinking. 

We can see this process of reorienta- 
tion in the field of art, where every 
creative picture or sculpture discloses 
new dimensions, new forms, new 
shapes, new relationships which we 
had not previously observed. There- 
after we begin to see the new wherever 
we look although before we had never 
been aware of it. 

All this is explicable when we realize 
that it is we who create the cultural 
world, in which we as human person- 
alities live, by our perception-concep- 
tion, by our selective awareness, our 
inferences and expectations which we 
have developed from our childhood ex- 
periences. Then through the continual 
transactions with the environment and 
other persons we maintain the life 
space for our private worlds. 

Since our private worlds are organ- 
ized upon our beliefs and assumptions 
and the feelings which we developed 
when we learned those patterns, we 
cannot easily tolerate any new or dif- 
ferent ideas, especially if they touch 
closely our own personal lives and feel- 
ings. We can, if it is necessary, or if 
it promises advantages, accept a new 
tool or instrument, a new weapon or 
mode of transportation and communi- 
cation, since they involve changes 
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which can be used to maintain and, if 
needed, defend our customary beliefs 
and habitual activities. Thus we have 
accepted new inventions, the products 
of technology and innumerable gadgets, 
plus the many comforts and conveni- 
ences of “modern living,” but we have 
limited their applications and, so far 
as possible, their meaning to these 
practical activities, carefully ignoring 
or even rejecting their implications and 
cumulative consequences for the rest 
of our lives. 

Nothing is more dramatically con- 
flicting than the recently developed 
modes of thinking and action in science 
and technology and those used in so- 
cial and personal living where we cling 
loyally to anachronistic, even archaic, 
patterns and stubbornly resist the kind 
of critical thinking and testing that 
have made science and technology pos- 
sible. 

Today every intelligent individual is 
faced with the conflicts in our tradi- 
tions which he must try individually 
to reconcile or harmonize. Often these 
conflicts give rise to acute anxieties 
as the individual finds it impossible to 
live without continual perplexity and 
confusion over these basic assumptions 
of our traditional culture. These con- 
flicts and anxieties are especially dif- 
ficult in our human relations where we 
are confronted with the old theological, 
legal beliefs and patterns and with our 
growing concern for human values and 
fulfillments. 

Recent studies of personality devel- 
opment, especially of those whom we 
call mentally disordered (the insane 
as legally known) and of those who 
suffer from various personality diffi- 
culties and emotional conflicts (the 
so-called neurotic), show that many 
individuals build up “private worlds” 
that are confused and disorderly, torn 
by conflicting ideas and beliefs which 


appear in overt behavior and destruc. 
tive or self-defeating feelings. 

As we learn how these individuals 
are warped and twisted and prevented 
from achieving maturity by the way 
they are treated in childhood, we need 
no longer be pessimistic about human 
nature. While some forms of mental 
disorder are still beyond our present 
understanding, many can now be re- 
cognized as products of early life ex- 
perience when the individuals were 
unnecessarily deprived, frustrated, 
coerced and often terrorized, or faced 
with threats, insecurity and unrecon- 
cilable teachings. They developed 
private worlds that are disorderly, 
either antisocial or self-defeating. 


ACH individual personally creates 
his own personal problems _ by 
the way he creates and maintains his 
life space, as he invested situations, 
events and other persons with the 
meanings that make them problematic 
to him, although others may face those 
same situations and persons with no 
such difficulties. The individual not 
only creates his own problems but he 
tries to resolve them by the same as- 
sumptions and patterns of conduct and 
feelings that create them. 

The immature, disturbed, neurotic 
personality not only cannot participate 
in maintaining a healthy, sane society, 
but is usually driven to actions that are 
socially undesirable, if not destructive, 
or so self-defeating that he cannot con- 
tribute to the social tasks. 

Man is building new image of the 
self that reflects the new knowledge 
and understanding of nature and these 
new insights into human nature. They 
give promise of help in achieving the 
aspirations and values he has long 
cherished but has been unable to at- 
tain, largely because he could not be- 
lieve in himself and in his children. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL BRIEFS 


of Interest to Ministers” 


Edited by Paut E. JoHNsON 


and CHARLES A. SULLIVAN 


The Aged 


One of the most significant trends 
in our population is the increasing 
number of older people. But as people 
live longer they often have less to live 
for. Retired from active employment 
they have nothing to do. No room for 
them in the smaller homes of their 
children, they have no place to go. 
Here is a new frontier for the church 
to face, and the first step is to know 
these people better. To understand the 
needs of older people is the aim of 
the new science, gerontology, of vital 
interest to the alert pastor. These ab- 
stracts may indicate a bit of the com- 
plexity of the problems and_ the 
urgency of wise and constant pastoral 
care. 

Fried, Edrita G. (McGill U., Montreal, 
Can.) Attitudes of the older population 
groups toward activity and inactivity. J. 
Geront., 1949, 4, 141-151—75 individuals 
(36 men and 39 women) between 50 and 
80 vears selected for socio-economic com- 
position in accordance with the normal pop- 
ulation were interviewed to determine their 
attitudes toward occupational curtailment, 
modification, and retirement. 65% were 
found engaged in regular activities. There 
were more inactive people in the lower than 


*The numbers at the end of each item refer 
to the Psychological Abstracts published by 
the American Psychological Association, 
and 50 indicates the volume for the year 
1950. The editor, Dr. C. M. Loutitt, has 
kindly granted permission for the use of 
these items. 


in the middle or upper class groups and the 
ma‘ority of the inactive lower class desired 
to become active. The frequent obsessive 


desire for work arose from the need for 
self-respect, to escape self-preoccupation, 
depression and_ restlessness, particularly 


among people who had been dismissed with- 
out warning, who had been seriously ill, or 
who had been unexpectedly confronted with 
the discontinuance of their employing or- 
ganization. (PA 1762) 50. 

Laverty, Ruth. (Peabody Home, Bronx, 
N. Y.) Supportive therapy in geriatric case- 
work. J. Geront., 1949, 4, 152-156—Much 
of the aggressive behavior so distressing to 
administrators of institutions for the aged 
may be deflected into more constructive and 
pleasureable channels if the emotional needs 
of the aged are understood and some speci- 
fic and appropriate help extended. It is im- 
portant to recognize that often the difficul- 
ties are reactivated responses to earlier life 
experiences and not always solely to situ- 
ations in the immediate environment. Since 
the staff substitutes for the family group, 
sibling rivalry reactions are apt to develop, 
particularly noticeable whenever a new ad- 
mission occurs. Supportive therapy aids 
people with well-developed egos who are 
suffering from a temporary breakdown be- 
cause of heavy environmental pressure as 
well as those whose egos have never been 
adequately developed and who are in a 
chronic state of anxiety or rebellion. (PA 
1763) 50. 

Pan, Ju-Shu. A study of the influence of 
institutionalization on the social adjustment 
of old people. J. Geront., 1948, 3, 276-280.— 
2 groups of old people, one institutionalized 
and one not were compared on 6 criteria of 
adjustment. The background of the 2 groups 
differed in certain major respects: the non- 
institutionalized group contained a_ signi- 


ficantly higher proportion of persons hav- 
ing college education and better economic 
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conditions (insurance savings and pensions), 
were 5.3 years younger and were of differ- 
ent religious affiliation. Findings, based on 
statistical analysis, indicated that the non- 
institutionalized group had suffered less 
change in social status, had a higher number 
of adult difficulties but fewer nervous break- 
downs, had participated more in organiza- 
tions and had more plans and hobbies, were 
more easily fatigued, were better adjusted 
toward family and friends, showed less re- 
ligious preoccupation and feeling of resig- 
nation, had less free time and felt more use- 
ful as human beings. The qualified conclu- 
sion considered the adjustment of the in- 
stitutionalized person on the whole less 
satisfactory. (PA 1120) 50. 


Counseling Methods 


Present trends in counseling meth- 
ods are broadening the concept of re- 
ligion to something more than a vo- 
cabulary exercise. The Christian life 
includes the consideration of the entire 
human personality. As such, counsel- 
ing within the Christian framework is 
seeking to find and apply the dynamic 
meanings in the Christian concepts. 
These articles are tracing a preliminary 
sketch of the crucial opportunities 
confronting the adequately prepared 
religious counselor. 


Andrews, Wm. R. (New Hampshire State 
Hosp., Concord.) Faith and pastoral coun- 
seling. J. Clin. Pastoral Wk, 1949, 2, 61-82. 
—To ask “How can I get faith?” indicates 
that present beliefs are unsatisfactory, but 
that one is afraid to change them. Evidently 
the beliefs have never been truly his own, 
or freely accepted, but adopted under some 
authoritarian pressure. When beliefs are 
dictated by others they result in anger and 
fear, rather than true faith. Not until the 
destructive relationships are resolved, can 
the creative forces within the patient estab- 
lish a meaningful relation to a God of love. 
In facing and overcoming the destructive 
relationships, a “saving force” must be 
present in both patient and chaplain, recep- 
tive to an understanding-love larger than 
either has alone to counteract the authori- 
tarian fear relationships in the patient’s life. 
An extended series of interviews is sum- 
marized to illustrate these principles. (PA 
1182) 50. 


December 


Anderson, Stanley E. Every pastor a 
counselor. Wheaton, Ill. Van Kampen 
Press, 1949. 111 p. $1.50.—The author seeks 
to show that the average pastor can greatly 
increase his usefulness by a definite counsel- 
ing program. For the technical aspects of 
counseling he refers the reader to books by 
expert psychiatrists and psychologists. His 
aim is to present the Christian emphases 
which a pastor will be especially interested 
in as he works with people to help them 
solve their problems, to outgrow faults, re- 
nounce sins and find a new life. He recom- 
mends the use of exact records, scripture, 
prayer and other means of grace; urges 
theological seminaries to be as thorough as 
medical schools in training counselors; be- 
lieving that the pastor should be as well 
qualified in psychology as in theology. (PA 
1856) 50. 


Wise, Carroll A. When is counseling “re- 
ligious?” J. clin. Pastoral Wk, 1949, 2, 83- 
90.—Two people seeking the truth together, 
in understanding the motivations of human 
behavior, is religious whether God is men- 
tioned or not. This is shown by the levels of 
insight discovered in counseling: (1) recog- 
nizing that something is wrong; (2) locating 
the problems in terms of personality struc- 
ture or of interpersonal relations; (3) 
awareness of ways the person has handled 
the conflict within himself; and (4) com- 
ing to solutions in positive actions and ma- 
ture attitudes. “Insight is the apprehension 
of reality, both internal and external, with 
sufficient emotional and intellectual clarity 
and intensity that a person becomes free 
to grow and thus make changes within him- 
self and his interpersonal relationships.” 
This is illustrated by an excerpt from an 
interview. (PA 1188) 50. 


Family Life 


The relationships of parents and 
children provide a source of fruitful 
study for the minister, since the family 
is the hearthstone of the Christian 
life. Each of the following abstracts 
points to the sina quo non of family 
life—the mutual respect of each mem- 
ber as a personality, arising from 
wholesome love which is indispensable 
as a basis for Christian living, of 
whatever progress we may desire in 
human relations. 
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Ariamov, E. A. Fantazia i lozh v detskom 
vozraste. (Fantasy and lying in childhood.) 
Semia i shkola, 1948, 11, (Nov.), 16-19.— 
Young children are given to vivid fantasy 
because their perceptions are limited and 
concepts still generalized. Even adults, when 
confronted with situations that are not 
clearly defined and definitely structured, re- 
sort to fantasy. Children’s fantasies should 
not be repressed or discouraged because they 
stimulate mental activity. By the same 
token, young children should not be ex- 
posed to fear-inducing tales since in their 
fantasy the children elaborate the events 
and thus develop unwarranted fears. There 
exists also a misconception about children’s 
lying. A lie is a conscious untruth. The un- 
true statements of children have no such 
intent. Children are provoked into lying by 
the adult's tactless questioning, by threats 
of punishment, and by the adult’s own dis- 
honesty, to which children are very sensi- 
tive. Care should be taken not to accuse 
children of lying, not to threaten them with 
punitive measures, and not to set examples 
of dishonesty. (PA 1079) 50. 


Turitski, N. Znachenie kino dlia detei. 
(The significance of the cinema to children. ) 
Semia i schkola, 1948, 7, July 27-28.—Chil- 
dren react quite strongly to cinematic presen- 
tations because they identify very readily 
with the characters. Such identification can 
be beneficial to character building if the 
children’s cinematic experiences are proper- 
ly directed. Children should be guided to 
see presentations that are suitable in con- 
tents and depth of experience to their age 
levels. Attendance of the cinema should not 
be too frequent and should be selective. 
Older children should be afforded the op- 
portunity of discussing the presentation with 
adults so as to deepen the children’s per- 
ception and understanding of the material 
viewed. Special care must be exercised in 
the case of pre-school children since they 
tire easily and react emotionally to cine- 
matic experiences. (PA 1093) 50. 


Rice, Otis R. Ethical elements in the 
etiology of the unstable family. J. Clin. Pas- 
toral Wk, 1949, 2, 53-60.—Unstable families 
result from unhealthy attitudes such as ro- 
mantic expectations, irresponsibility, ignor- 
ance and anxiety about sex, mistaken views 
of love that repress hostility rather than 
openly facing it, emotional exploitation of 
children and parents to gain ego satisfac- 
tion, sanctioning of reaction formation, and 


December 


racial 
Without adequate preparation for interper- 


conflicts in religious or attitudes. 
sonal relations adults and children are 
egocentric and irresponsible. These are 
basically ethical issues, showing that every 
family needs a deep reverence for the in- 
tegrity of the individual personality, faith 
in the positive resources of life, and insight- 
ful understanding of one another. (PA 1162) 
50. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


There are few who have not ponder- 
ed over the problem of delinquency, 
but there are many who have stood 
helpless in the presence of a youth in- 
volved in delinquent action. Some im- 
portant considerations basic to con- 
structive work in this area of pastoral 
service are not to be overlooked in 
whatever attitudes we take toward the 
behavior problems of children and 
adolescents. These studies abstracted 
here investigate some of the causes of 
unsocial behavior, and lead to a better 
understanding of what is needed and 
who is responsible to improve the 
situation. 


Braude, Jacob M., Escalona, Sybylle, & 
Rabinovitch, Ralph. When does juvenile de- 
linquency lead to serious crime? Northw. 
Univ. Reviewing Stand, 1949, 12, 11 p— 
The problem of juvenile delinquency in re- 
lation to the development of serious crime 
is discussed by a judge, a psychiatrist, and 
a psychologist. Stress is given to the propo- 
sition that we must view the delinquent not 
as a problem child, but as a child with a 
problem. The dangers of treating delinquen- 
cy by aggressive behavior on the part of 
society are reviewed. It is revealed that the 
number of mental hygiene clinics in the 
country are far below the number needed 
jor adequate prevention of delinquency and 
later crime. It is suggested that the situa- 
tion might be helped by increased stress 
upon training for psychiatric social workers 
and clinical psychologists, to assist in over- 
coming the shortage of psychiatrists now 
working in this field. (PA 1320) 50. 


surek, S. A. Some impressions from 
clinical experience with delinquents. In 
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Eissler, K. R., Searchlights on delinquency, 
N. Y.: Interntl. Univ. Press, 1949, 115-127. 
—The presence or absence of some degree 
of parental affection and warmth in the 
lives of delinquents plays an important role 
in the therapeutic procedure. The impulsive 
child needs to be provided with the experi- 
ences previously denied him. Conditions in- 
yolving the attachment of the child to the 
therapist are presented. If the relationship 
continued long enough the child may be 
able to integrate the beginnings of a new 
self-respect, of a conscience, and of more 
self-restraint. At the same time the basis of 
his egocentricity, his distrustful impulsive- 
ness and his revengefulness may gradually 
be liquidated as this experience counteracts 
his former experiences with people. Treat- 
ment of the natural parents, when present, 
of an impulsive child is an imperative need. 
The most overt symptom of a parental per- 
sonality disorder is the behavior of the child. 
(PA 1990) 50. 


Woolf, M. Thé child’s moral development. 
In Eissler, K. R., Searchlights on delin- 
quency. . (see ahove). 263-272.—The 
child’s moral develupment takes place 
through the experience of sin, repentance, 
and the feelings of guilt. Time and experi- 
ence must be had for this process for he 


cannot immediately comply with all the 
demands of morality. The phases of a 
child’s emotional development are discussed. 
Lying and stealing, being the two main of- 
fenses_ characteristic of childhood, are 
examined conceptually. An important point 
to keep in mind is that not every appropria- 
tion of other people’s possessions is theft 
and not every child who has taken other 
people’s property is a thief. Children are 
not thieves. They are only weak personali- 
ties disturbed in the course of their moral 
development (chiefly by external influences). 


(PA 1757)50. 


Psychology of Religion 


The continuing search for more 
effective utilization of faith, hope, and 
love is mirrored in the efforts of psy- 
chologists to cope with the distresses 
of human living. Recognizing that 
anxiety is one of the most prevalent of 
occidental illnesses, these writers in- 
sist that a religious solution is impera- 
tive. As psychotherapy was the es- 
sence of Christ’s healing and teaching 
work, so will it be for the pastor today 


DR. ALFRED K. BAUR 
Chief of Psychiatric and 
Neurologic Service, 
Veterans’ Hospital, 
Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 


“PSYCHOLOGICALLY SOUND,” 
says head of Neuro-Psychiatric 
Department of Veterans Hospital 
“| approve of the approach and content of these 


pastoral aid pamphlets and consider them useful 
and effective in the purpose they seek to serve." 


Alfred K. Baur, M.D. 


COMFORT and STRENGTH 


These leaflets are written by experienced clergymen and clinically-trained chap- 
lains for consolation in periods of stress and strain. They deal with FEAR, LONE- 
LINESS, and the like. COMFORT AND STRENGTH for the patient! Twenty-four 
different leaflets a year for just $1.00. About 30 cents in quantities of 200 or more. 
A lot for little! Get your free samples! Be your own judge! Write today! 


ADDRESS: COMFORT and STRENGTH, 3402 Longfellow, St. Louis 4, Mo. 
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Questions People Ask 


by ROBERT J. McCRACKEN 


minister of famed Riverside 
Church in New York. Dr. Me- 

® Cracken’s messages are both per- 
sonal and profound and come in re- 
sponse to many questions put to him 
by anxious people everywhere: Why 
Not Do What Comes Naturally? How 
Does One Learn to Pray? Where Can 
We Find Security? What Should Be 
the Christian Attitude to Commu- 
nism? With Things As They Are. 
Why Don’t We Rebel? To each ques- 
tion Dr. McCracken brings wise and 
heartening counsel—not pat answers, 
but a sympathetic effort to guide and 
help his questioners. $2.50 
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who is well grounded in the interrela- 
tionship of psychology and religion. 


Allport, Gordon W. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) The individual and his re- 
ligion: a psychological interpretation. New 
York: Macmillan, 1950, xi, 147, p. $2.50.— 
Writing as a psychologist, the author traces 
the course of religious development in the 
normally mature and productive personali- 
ty. Religious sentiments arise from needs, 
interests, temperament, rationality, and cul- 
tural response. The mature religious person 
can act whole-heartedly without absolute 
certainty, for religious aspiration is an in- 
tention to strive toward long-range goals 
whatever the present risks and difficulties. 
The crux of mental health rests upon one’s 
beliefs, and the ability to integrate his con- 


flicts around a master sentiment that points 
beyond immediate and self-centered grati. 
fications to larger relationships, more deci- 
sive action and deeper assurance in the real- 
ization of permanent values. (PA 4571) 50, 


De Forest, Izette. Religious consciousness: 
an outgrowth of the interrelation of psy- 
chotherapy and the religion of Christ. J. 
Pastoral Care, 1948, 2, 27-35.—Every 
neurotic person is unhappy in his inter-per- 
sonal relations. To cure a neurosis the inner 
integrity of the sufferer must be restored, so 
that his impulse toward happiness with his 
companions may function freely. The tech- 
nique of psychotherapy has three basic 
principles: (1) that the therapist should 
cherish his patient; (2) that the patient 
should be assisted to recognize, respect, and 
love himself; (3) that the patient in the 
transference relationship should have op- 
portunity to discard his character distortions 
and use his potentialities productively in the 
human community. Psychotherapy is the 
essence of Christ’s work in healing and 
teaching. (PA 1220) 50. 


Kiinsli, Arnold. Die Angst als abendlan- 
dische Krankheit; dargestellt am Leben und 
Denken Soeren Kierkegaards. (Anxiety as 
an occidental illness; presented through the 
life and thinking of Soeren Kierkegaard.) 
(Ziirich: Raschler. 1948. 290 p. Frs. 15.50. 
Kierkegaard’s psychic cleavage from which 
his anxiety originated was a mirror image 
of the cleavage of his time, which is 
experienced as to his personal destiny, as 
the deepest religious and philosophical 
problem, which he formed in his work. As 
an essential cause of this anxiety-laden 
cleavage, the modern over-evalution of the 
intellect at the expense of other psychic 
functions is stressed. Through this excessive 
culture of intellect, the modern intellectual 
westerner lost the ground from under his 
feet, as it were and, as a consequence, 
Christianity, his own form of religion, also 
became more and more intellectualized 
Kierkegaard believed himself destined for 
reforming the shallow and dogmatic “Chris- 
tianity” of his time. The book comprises at 
introduction and 3 chapters: “Kierkegaard’s 
protest against the times,” “The anxiety 
neurosis” (a psychoanalytic interpretation of 
his life, interspersed with autobiographical 
documentation) and “Kierkegaard in_ the 
mirror of the 20th century.” Extensive at 
notations. (PA 851) 50. 
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SELF 


A minister writes: 

There is an element which seems to show 
up in most of the schools of psychology as 
well as in our theologies. That troublesome 
element is baldly stated by Dr. Wesner Fal- 
law in “Beyond Egoism” in a recent issue 
of Pastoral Psychology. On page 22 he 
states: “Self-love destroys, altruism creates 
persons anew.” This statement sums up a 
conviction which has pervaded the Christian 
church since Paul. It is deeply embedded in 
our whole western culture, wielding great 
power over our ethical-religious and psy- 
chological attitudes. 

This element worries me because for years 
one of the hardest chores I have had to do 
has been to help people gain peace of mind, 
which has so very often been lost because it 
is impossible not to love oneself, and that is 
felt to be nasty. Yet people suffer when they 
feel that the person they cannot help loving 
is nasty. 

Jesus loved himself. His beatitudes appeal 
to self-interest. His adoption of the great 
Commandment recognized self-love as a 
norm to which he compared the ideal altru- 
ism. All eleven of the greater religions like- 
wise use self-love as basic for comparison 
in their statements of the Golden Rule. How 
may I love my brethren if they are akin to 
me and I may not freely love myself? 

Wayne C. STAUFFER, 
Eugene, Oregon 


B.D. 


A professor of psychology of religion replies : 


It is very strange to find a Christian who 
believes that God loves him, yet he cannot 
love himself. If one is worth that much to 
God, why is he worthless to himself? Again 
it is contradictory to feel ethically impelled 
to love another person, and to omit loving 
oneself. There is a false disjunction here 
that claims either I love others or I love 
myself, as if one could not love both. Actu- 


LOVE 


ally hating oneself is equally as hateful as 
hating another, and loving oneself is to that 
extent as loving as loving anyone else. 

There is a half-truth manifest in self- 
denial. It is the urgent imperative of justice 
and fair play that one should not love him- 
self more than other selves. But to love my- 
self less than others is equally unjust and 
unfair. Selfishness is undue regard for self 
to the disregard of others, and this is what 
Christian ethics would disapprove. But self- 
ishness is not to be confused with self-love, 
as in careless or fuzzy thinking it may be. 
Self-love is affirmative with no denial of 
love to others, but rather desiring to “love 
others as oneself.” It is in this way the 
ethical standard and emotional development 
by which we are able to love others. 

What are the psychological roots of this 
reluctance to love oneself? Self-rejection 
arises usually from a feeling of being re- 
jected by others. In the process of weaning, 
learning to stand alone, put to bed in the 
dark alone, pushed out to play to fend for 
eneself, or off to school to compete with 
others, or displaced at home by the birth of 
younger siblings who take the center of 
parental attention—one is‘apt to feel left 
out, neglected, and unwanted. Parents may 
heedlessly accentuate morbid feelings of re- 
jection by scolding, punishing, abrupt wean- 
ing, rigid toilet training, or absence-treat- 
ment on the false assumption that children 
need firm discipline more than comforting 
love. Consequently, many children grow up 
rejecting themselves because they feel re- 
jected by others, and hating themselves for 
lack of warm affection from others. 

Love and hate are emotional relationships, 
and how one feels toward himself reflects 
attitudes others show toward him. If one 


is scolded and punished by parents, it is 
natural to expect hell and damnation as a 
“sinner in the hands of an angry God.” Con- 
versely, if one rejects or hates himself he 
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Director, Re-Education Foundation 


“There can be little doubt that 
a feeling of guilt is a factor in 
illness or that religious therapy 
is appropriate for the removal 
of guilt.”— Paul E. Johnson, 
Boston University School of 
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This book, by a man who has 
had thorough theological train- 
ing and long therapeutic ex- 
perience in dealing with emo- 
tionally disturbed people, is a 
study of Christ’s procedure in 
the healing of the sick and its 
application to modern methods 
of religious therapy. It should 
prove invaluable to ministers 
and to all other individuals who 
are attempting to help people 
“in trouble.” 
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will be unable to accept and love other per- 
sons human or Divine. If we desire a loving 
society or persons capable of appreciating 
others, we will need to practice non-rejective 
affection in the family first of all. Until per- 
sons are shown how to love themselves, they 
will not be free to express genuine love to 
others. And unless we can find ourselves 
growing in supportive and secure relation- 
ships of loving one another, peace of mind 
as well as peace of the world is far removed 
from lonely, despairing self-rejection. 
Paut E. JoHNson 
Professor of Psychol.gy 
of Religion 
Boston University School 
of Theology 


A psychiatrist answers: 


I have been pondering the query which 
one of your ministers addressed to you. He 
has a point—and a very strong one. 

However, the question as it is frequently 
put is set off in an entirely false psychologi- 
cal light. 

To consider self-love as the thing that 
interferes with altruism means to take the 
etymogolical meaning of the terms only, and 
too literally at that. 

Your correspondent is perfectly right 
when he points out that Jesus—and, there- 
fore, Christian Doctrine—far from rejecting 
self-love, does even underscore its funda- 
mental value. 

Yet there is considerable confusion on the 
subject between modern psychology and tra- 
ditional religious thinking. This confusion 
stems from many sources. 

Thus, the term self-love is frequently used 
as a popularized version of what is known 
as narcissism. The term connects an over- 
tone of opprobrium, and it is also supposed 
to be something not quite normal. All this 
is wrong (entirely) from the standpoint of 
true human psychology. Without self-love, 
and without fear of death, we would walk 
under any taxi or streetcar or train, for 
there would be no fear of death to deter us 
and no love of our own self which would 
prompt us to preserve our own life, or avoid 
suffering. In other words, psychologically 
self-love and fear of death are not only nor- 
mal but truly necessary; they are psycho- 
biological prerequisites for self-preservation 
and survival. Both Christian Doctrine and 
the findings of psychology agree on this 
point. However, they stop here for a 
moment only and then each one goes its owm 
way. The psychologist knows that in addi- 
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tion to the energies which are used to main- 
tain one’s own life and self in the broader 
and deeper sense, there always are energies 
which are turned toward the outside world, 
to objects outside the person himself. These 
produce the normal love for others, for 
things, animals, and people. The love of 
other people (outside one’s own self) is 
called altruism. It is when these energies, 
instead of turning toward others, turn back 
on one’s own self, that a peculiar type of 
self-love develops—a kind of self-centered- 
ness, self adulation, self admiration, as if one 
is in love with one’s own self. This is not 
self-love in the ordinary sense of the word; 
modern psychology invented a special term 
for it: narcissism. It is erroneous to use the 
term self-love to mean narcissism. 


Narcissism is no more self-love than al- 
truism is exclusively self-sacrifice. The mis- 
take frequently made in this connection is to 
equate (silently and ever so imperceptibly) 
altruism with self-sacrifice, a sort of special- 
izing in martyrdom. 


It is rather remarkable, and very signifi- 
cant, that altruism in the highest religious 
sense, and altruism in the sense of being 
most normal psychologically, mean one and 
the same thing: love of others, the ability 
to put one’s self in the place of others, which 
means to do unto others only what one 
would wish to be done unto one’s self—or, 
as the more frequently used negative form 
puts it, not to do unto others what one 
would not want to be done unto one’s self. 


The point then in the whole discussion is 
this: self-love ought not to be confused 
with narcissism, and altruism ought not to 
be confused with masochism, true self-sacri- 
fice with martyrdom, joy of living with sin- 
ful self-indulgence. 


Grecory Z1LBoorc, M.D. 
Prof. of Clinical Psychiatry, 
New York Medical College 


The great commandment of religion, “thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” might be 
interpreted to mean “thou shalt love thyself 


= and then thou wilt love thy neigh- 
r.” 


Rasst JosHuUA LIEBMAN 
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“A serious and .. . brilliant 
effort to come to grips with the 
basic issues in our time.” 


—Pastoral Psychology 
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WHAT ARE YOU 
LIVING FOR? 


By John S. Bonnell 


“In his characteristic blending of pastoral 
psychiatry and pointed preaching, John 
Bonnell forces his readers to examine 
their minds and:souls to provide a sound 
answer to What Are You Living For?” 
—Advance 


“Tt should have a definite and important 
place in present-day homiletical litera- 
ture.’—Church Management 


“Challenges the reader to discipleship 
. .. meets the tragedy of honest doubt 
. . . offers an answer to souls who feel 
all too keenly their own inadequacy to 
the battle of life . . . [and] outlines the 
Christian’s responsibility for society.”— 
Presbyterian Tribune 


“The best thing about these sermons is 
that they have the ring of authoritative 
sincerity which cannot but be persuasive 
to the reader or hearer.”—Pulpit Book 
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NOTES 
AND NEWS 


NOTICE 


Due to lack of space we are forced 
to omit Section 3 of Rollo May’s 
“Religion, Psychotherapy, the 
Achievement of Selfhood,” which we 
planned for this issue. It will appear in 
January. 


SEWARD HILTNER HONORED 


Seward Hiltner, our Pastoral Con- 
sultant, was awarded the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity by his own Alma 
Mater, Lafayette College, on October 
27th, at a Founders’ Day Convocation 
celebrating the one hundred and 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the receipt 
of the College’s charter. He was grad- 
uated from Lafayette College in 1931. 


RACES AND BLOOD 


Plans to delete from American Red 
Cross records whether a blood donor 
is white, Negro, or Oriental were en- 
dorsed today by the organization's 
board of governors. Red Cross officials 
said it has long been known that hu- 
man blood is all alike, regardless of 
race. 

The National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. in- 
forms us of a decision arrived at by its 
special headquarters Committee that 
“any city practicing racial discrimina- 
tion will be automatically ruled out as 
a possible site for the National Council 
of Churches’ headquarters. 


COOPERATION IN SOCIAL CAUSES 


Dr. Clarence E. Krumbholz, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the National Lutheran 
Council, and a member of our Editor- 
ial Advisory Board, addressed the Na- 
tional Conference of Catholic Charities 
at its recent annual meeting in De- 
troit. Dr. Krumbholz hailed the re- 
markable degree of cooperation 
achieved between Catholics and Prot- 
estants in such joint undertakings as 
the Council of Relief Agencies Licen- 
sed to Operate in Germany and the 
Licensed Agencies for Relief in Asia. 

Dr. Krumbholz felt that a major 
gain has been achieved through this 
cooperation, as “because of it whole 
communities in America have been 
drawn into world service.” 


DAVID EITZEN 


Dr. David D. Eitzen recently parti- 
cipated in a Mental Hygiene Institute 
which preceded the opening of King’s 
View Home, a modern treatment and 
rehabilitation institute for emotionally 
disturbed people, at Reedley, Californ- 
ia, operated under the auspices of the 
Mennonite Central Committee. 


SOCIAL STUDY OF RELIGION 


Dr. Paul E. Johnson of our Edi- 
torial Advisory Board, is serving on a 
committee for the Social Scientific 


Study of Religion of a group of social 
scientists. 


REVIEWS OF Current Books 


ATURE AND HUMAN NA- 
TURE by Lawrence K. Frank, 
(Rutgers University Press—$3.00) 


(This book is the Pastoral Psychol- 
ogy Book Club Selection for Decem- 
ber.) 


We have long needed a book about 
what the several sciences collectively 
have to tell us about human nature 
which is new. Such a book could not 
be written by an amateur or a dilet- 
tante, but neither could it be done by 
a scholar so immersed in one science 
that he would see all others only in 
relation to his own. Lawrence K. 
Frank, the ideal man for this job, has 
finally done it superbly. The result will 
be of great interest to all the kinds of 
scientists who study personality, and 
not least to those of us who are con- 
cerned from a religious point of view. 

The author, early in his professional 
career became associated with one of 
the Rockefeller foundations. The great 
strength he brought to that work was 
his unequaled and insatiable capacity to 
get inside any subject matter with 
which he was dealing. Without pro- 
fessing professional expertness in any 
of the sciences dealing with personal- 
ity, he could never content himself 
with being a mere onlooker to them. 
He has always possessed an ability to 
see any and all of these sciences em- 
pathically, from the inside. Because of 
his grasp of the issues, I have seen 
groups of psychiatrists, of psycholo- 
gists, of gerontologists, and others, 
name him their chairman and moder- 
ator. They have known that, under 


Lawrence Frank, details would never 
be permitted to cloud the central mat- 
ters of concern. 

Lawrence Frank is, in fact, one of 
the very few true philosophers of the 
life (or personality) sciences—if by 
philosophy we mean the continual ef- 
fort to bring together and integrate 
those matters and findings which are 
of central significance, regardless of 
where they have come from. In his 
writing, he goes to the root of the 
matter, illustrates each point cogently 
and non-technically, presents it with 
as much simplicity as the subject per- 
mits. He also conveys enthusiasm as 
well as information and a point of view. 

The central thesis of Nature and 
Human Nature is not difficult to state. 
Every one recognizes today that the 
sciences have wrought a revolution in 
the way we must now look at nature. 
But the fact is that the findings and 
directions of the man-sciences have 
created the ground for a similar revo- 
lution in our view of man or of human 
nature. To spell out in broad terms 
what this means is the purpose of this 
book. 

The highly descriptive chapter head- 
ings suggest accurately how the author 
moves from point to point. In “Our 
New Climate of Opinion,” we are be- 
ginning to see that man needs a new 
image of himself, differing from all 
previous types—in that our new kind 
of image, while retaining our basic as- 
pirations, is nevertheless open to new 
ways of realizing those aspirations to 
a degree never before envisioned. In- 
deed, we have a new view of tradition 
itself which distinguishes. its aspire 
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tional core from its technical proce- 
dures. 

In “The Geographical Environ- 
ment,” we need a new way of think- 
ing “to realize that even the most stable 
and enduring rocks continue to exist 
only by a continuous dynamic process 
which maintains their internal struc- 
tural configuration.” We see new depth 
to the idea that man can control nature 
only by submitting himself to its re- 
quirements. There is indeed a new cos- 
mology emerging, which is relational 
in character, for ‘‘there are no discrete, 
unrelated activities or self-acting 
agents or forces...” 

The biological chapter, “The In- 
ternal Environment,” indicates how 
every one of the organ systems and 
processes “arose as a further develop- 
ment in the internal environment.” We 
see how false is any mechanistic con- 
ception of organic life, underestimating 
the importance of the capacities to 
“repair and reproduce itself.” Perhaps 
most important, we see that “the same 
capacities and functions may serve to 
protect and guard man, provide him 
with safety, comfort, with fulfillment 
of his needs and desires; or they may 
lead to self-defeat through disease, in- 
dividual distortion, or to social dis- 
order and destruction.” Such a view 
surely transcends any naive liberal 
optimism. 

“The Cultural Environment” has its 
significance in the fact that man, with 
his capacity for thought, speech, and 
ideas, “did not adjust to nature” but 
instead “‘selectively utilized nature for 
meeting his life tasks as he conceived 
nature.” The way in which he con- 
ceives nature and life, therefore, is it- 
self an overwhelmingly important fac- 
tor influencing what he is and does 
and strives for. The person comes to 
live according to the patterns of his 
culture. However intangible these may 


Sex Life in Marriage 


By OLIVER M. BUTTERFIELD, Ph.D. 


*‘One of the best discussions of sex life in 
marriage. . . It comes directly to the point 
and stays on it. It goes into detail and by so 
doing will nelp many people.’’—Marriage and 
Family Living. 


“The best manual to give to persons about 
to be married and to those couples whose 
marriage threatens to fail.“’"—Ohio State Med- 
teal Journal, 


**Psychologists in personal and adjustment 
clinics will do well to recommend this treatise 
both for its tone and its content.’’—American 
Journal of Psychology. 


‘“*A clear, concise, helpful discussion of some 
of the problems of sexual! adjustment in mar- 
riage.“’—Journal of Mume Economics, 


‘It is written in plain language, suitable for 
non-professional readers and is on a scientific 
plane. The book will be found useful for per- 
sons who nave conflicts about sex life.’’—Psy- 
chiatric Quarterly. 


‘“‘A simple, practical guide. . . . In line with 
modern sociological, psychological and medical 
thought on the subject.’’—Science News Letter. 
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be, it is these “potent configurations” 
which actually endure in the world. 
They may change, as they have all 
along. Today our new knowledge calls 
loudly not just for one more change, 
but for the kind of change which itself 
permits new change without the loss 
of cultural aspirations. 

In “The Social Environment of 
Group Living,” we see that the New- 
tonesque idea of an inherent and static 
social order is inadequate, that social 
order is not a mechanism. Instead, 
social order is, however much man 
may be ignorant of it, his own crea- 
tion. Since social order is the pattern- 
ed activity of many individuals, we 
need to move on to consider “Our 
Private Worlds,” in which the devel- 
opmental knowledge about babies, chil- 
dren, and all ages sheds new light upon 
the way in which we become whatever 
we turn out to be. Much that was pre- 
viously considered the working of fate 
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is now understood to be changeable. 

This leads us to “Our New Outlook 
on Life.” We see the universe itself 
in longer time perspective than ever 
before. Indeed, we see “the universe 
as a dynamic, ever changing, but self- 
regulating totality.” We see man too, 
individually and collectively, as actual- 
ly possessing potentialities of which he 
has scarcely dreamed. The fact is, the 
author believes, that all over the world 
traditional “beliefs, symbols and loyal- 
ties” have broken down in greater or 
lesser degree. There can be no hope, 
therefore, in merely trying to reinsti- 
tute them as they were before. But if 
their core, their intentionality, or what 
he calls their “aspiration” is separated 
from the assumed procedures for their 
realization, then the traditional aspira- 
tions can have greater force and moti- 
vating power than ever before. And 
men, by recognizing the kinship of 
their basic aspirations with those of 
other men, may take a long step to- 
ward one world. 

There are two critical comments 
which will be made about this book in 
theological circles, and to some extent 
they are justified. The first is that the 
author repeatedly indicates that man’s 
understanding of nature and human 
nature requires no “reliance upon non- 
human or super-human sanctions.” 
But it would be a serious mistake to 
consider the author to be basically 
against what the Christian faith and 
tradition stand for. 

In the second place, the author may 
be criticized for emphasizing only what 
is new in our view of nature and hu- 
inan nature, and for sliding rather too 
easily over those aspects of our tradi- 
tion which have been given new depth 
by modern knowledge. In the sense 
that the author moves at this point in 
more facile fashion than history watf- 
rants, he may be considered as over- 
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optimistic. But there is no naive lib- 
eralism. Whether man will be able to 
adopt the new image of himself and 
nature, and to move creatively within 
it, is an unanswered mystery. The real 
point of the author is that man has 
always controlled more about his life 
(eg., his culture) than he knew. Now 
that we know this, we must grow up 
to assume responsibly the control 
which we have been exercising anyhow 
but “by ear.” Our “fear and trembling” 
must be in relation to our understand- 
ing in 1951, not alone to that of some 
previous age. And if we are more 
deeply convinced than he that, even 
with fear and trembling, our salvation 
can be worked out only in awareness 
of the God who creates and sustains 
and regenerates every creature—it is 
surely no ill commentary on the divine 
handiwork to realize what aspects of 
it are left up to us. 


—Sewarp HILTNER 
Associate Professor of 
Pastoral Theology 
Federated Theological Faculty 
The University of Chicago 


HE GOSPEL IN HYMNS by 
Albert Edward Bailey (Scribner's 
—$6.00) 
and 


HE FAMILY BOOK OF FA- 
VORITE HYMNS by Arthur 
Austin (Funk and Wagnalls—$4.95) 


A hobby is an important part of 
mental hygiene. What fun it is to pick 
up a good hymnal and not only study, 
but sing the songs of devotion. The 
minister is much too easily tempted to 
regard the hymnal as a work book 
from whose pages he selects three 
hymns as part of the “preliminaries” 
which, by tradition, occur before he, 
Sir Oracle, speaks. When he is honest 
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with himself, he discovers that often 
the renewing gospel is more adequately 
expressed by hymns than by him. No 
hymn is ever fully understood or ap- 
preciated apart from the time, the 
circumstances, and the person who 
created it. Dr. Albert E. Bailey knows 
this, and he has given a lifetime to the 
pursuit of his hobby: the story back 
of our hymns. 

In The Gospel in Hymns we have 
the rich treasures of a mind stepped 
in hymn lore opened to us. It is not 
done pedantically, of value only for 
the hymnologist (the expert who 
sometimes reduces every hymn to a 
corpse!) but written in a style which 
shows that Dr. Bailey is excited about 
everything he does. The chapters range 
over the whole field of hymnody in an 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


December 


adventurous manner, as if to say: 

These words and music 

Were once ladies and gentlemen. 

The readers of PAstoraAL Psycnot- 
ocy will be interested to see what cir. 
cumstances made St. Francis sing: 

All creatures of our God and King 

Lift up your hearts and with us sing ? 

Allelulia. 

They will watch England awaken 
from its spirtual apathy and emerge 
from the slough of despond singing 
Charles Wesley’s rapturous love songs 
to One who “breaks the power-of can- 
celled sin.” From the days when ( 
Bethlehem shepherds heard “glory to 
God in the highest,” to this week when 
the carillonic bells in your town 
“Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow,” you will be carried on the magic 
carpet of Dr. Bailey’s disciplined 
imagination through the long journey 
of Christian song. 

To help you and your family sing 
the hymns which Dr. Bailey writes 
about, there is Arthur Austin’s new 
Family Book of Favorite Hymns. Det a 
lightfully illustrated by George Lou; 
den, Jr., it can help overcome the de- 
cadent tendencies in American home 
life (to which television contributes) 
and lead from “spectatoritis’ to cor- 
porate creative recreation. “The familyj 8° 
that prays together stays together”— 
sure, and so does the family that sings} - 
together. By his confession, _ there 
would have been no such volume af ™™ 
The Gospel in Hymns if A. FE. Bailey 
had not been taught to love hymns, be 
not only in a little New England 
church but at home, gathered around 
the pump organ, with children and 
parents joining in the rousing songs 
of faith. 

—A.rFrep B. Haas 
Deparmtent of Practical 
Theology 
Drew Theological Seminary 
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HEN THE LITTLE CHILD 
WANTS TO SING ($1.25)— 
Hymns for Primary Worship 
($1.25) —Hymns for Junior 
Worship ($1.25)—The Hymnal 
for Youth ($1.35) (Westmin- 
ster Press) 


Religious education is a challenge to 
church leaders. This challenge is not 
only placed before pastors and direc- 
tors of a parish program of religious 
education, but more specifically it is 
placed squarely on the shoulders of the 
department superintendent. 

One of the difficulties confronting 
such faithful and consecrated lay lead- 
ership is the departmental service of 
worship. “Where can I secure suitable 
hymns (songs), with musical accom- 
paniments that are pleasing to the 
children?” is a question frequently 
asked. Thanks to the Westminister 
Press that question has been partly 
answered. 

Four excellent books, reasonably 
priced, well indexed, and printed in ex- 
cellent, easy-to-read type are now 
available for all who are charged wit! 
the responsibility of worship services. 

When the Little Child Wants to 
Sing—The music in this volume is 
generally good. Cne might wish for 
more tunes by Haydn, Bach, or Mo- 
zatt, which are particularly adaptable 
for children. Accompaniments are 
simple and well harmonized. 

Hymns jor primary Worship—-This 
book is very attractively set up, with 
particularly good spacing and margins. 

The illustrations which head the 
sections of this hymnal are very attrac- 
tive. Could not some color have been 
introduced in them? 

Hymns for Junior Worship—For a 
youth hymnal this one falls short of 
the mark musically. Too many old un- 
musical tunes of the Victorian era 
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have been resurrected for use. 

The Hymnal for Youth— This 
hymnal has several things to recom- 
mend it. It is a convenient size, clearly 
printed, and it contains descants to 
some of the well-known hymns. It is 
true that in this hymnal there are a 
number of examples of bad tunes, and 
tunes that could well be dropped from 
our present day repertoire of hymns. 
However, there are many more good 
selections from all periods. 

—Crawrorp W. Brown, 
Canon Precentor 
Washington Cathedral, 
Washington, D.C. 
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YMNS OF HOPE AND COUR- 

AGE by Anton T. Boisen (ed. 
and privately published by Anton T. 
Boisen, 750 S. State Street, Elgin, 
Illinois—$1.10) 


On several occasions as director of 
Princeton Seminary Choir, I have had 
to prepare and direct musical programs 
for mental hospitals in various parts 
of our country and Canada. In each 
situation I have been baffled by the 
assignment, and in spite of encouraging 
comments from attendants in charge, 
I have never been certain that our 
choice of music was appropriate. For 
this reason, I am particularly grateful 
to Anton T. Boisen for the publication 
of Hymns of Hope and Courage, a 
hymnal compiled especially for use in 
mental hospitals. 


The first edition of this hymnal is 
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dated January 1, 1926. Now, after 
twenty-five years of experimentation, 


Dr. Boisen, Chaplain of Elgin State] limi 


Hospital, and for seventeen years a 
member of the staff of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, gives us the 
fourth edition of this unusual hymnal, 

In compiling the book, Dr. Boise | 
was guided by two sets of very impor- 
tant criteria. Hymns for the mentally 
ill must omit emotionally disturbing 
references which emphasize the auth- 
ority of “voices,” references to the 
patient’s sense of helpfulness, fear of 
isolation, and belief in the magical. It 
should include materials which give 
expression to the consciousness of sin 
and to aspiration for the better life; to 
attitudes of resignation and faith, cour- 
age, and action, love, forgiveness, and 
healing powers of God. 

Dr. Boisen and his assistants have 
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followed these criteria very carefully. 
Certainly the choice of hymns, though 
limited, is a fine one. I wish that all of 
our churches would use hymns of 
equal calibre. 


The author is to be congratulated 
for a very serious piece of work done 
lovingly for some of our more unfor- 
tunate brethren. 


—Daviv HucH Jones 
Department of Music 
Princeton Theological Seminary 


For further discussion of this book, 
see Dr. Boisen’s own review in the 
December, 1950, issue, page 62.—Ed. 


HRISTIAN EDUCATION IN 
A DEMOCRACY by Frank E. 
Gaebelein (Oxford University Press 


—$4.00) 


This book is the result of a three 
year study of the status of Christian 
education in America by a committee 
of scholars of the National Association 
of Evangelicals. Dr. Gaebelein, Head- 
master of the Stony Brook School, has 
based his work on the findings of that 
committee. Representing the position 
of conservative Protestantism, it is a 
scholarly, well-documented analysis of 
the American educational scene. 


A comprehensive picture of all levels 
of education is given, in the church and 
home, public and private schools, col- 
lege and university. The secularization 
of virtually all education is effectively 
portrayed as a clarion call for a revival 
of Christian education, which is to the 
author Bible-centered, supernaturalis- 
tic, Christocentric. His proposal is a 
radical revision of American Christian 
education through the support of 
Private evangelical institutions of 
learning at all levels. A great deal of 
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ALFRED KORZYBSKI’S 
MANHOOD OF HUMANITY 
2nd edition, $5.25 
SCIENCE AND SANITY: 

An Introduction to Non-aristotelion Sys- 
tems and General Semantics, $9.25 
At bookstores or prepaid order to 


INSTITUTE OF GENERAL 
SEMANTICS 
Box 22, Lakeville, Conn. 


GENERAL SEMANTICS TRAINING 
COURSE 


Dec. 27—Jan. 2 Information on request 


OFFERING BAGS 


Now available for your church 
This beautiful and practical offering bag, 
made from the finest velour and lined with 
the best quality chamois skin, will be a great 

jaa asset to your church 


The bag has oval top 
5%” x 3%” x 9” deep and 
can be removed from the 
frame for cleaning and re- 
placement. Stock colors 
are brown, wine, gold and 
green. 

Complete with bag and frame $7.75 postpaid 
Bag only $5.75 postpaid 
Special materials and colors on request 
at slightly increased prices. Also other 
styles made to order. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. For information: Call or write 

DAREDA SPECIALTY CO. 


56443 Warwick Ave., Chicago 41, Ill. 
Phone KI. 5-7999 


emphasis is properly laid upon the in- 
fluence of the home, the church. The 
author’s grasp of the problem is excel- 
lent, leading him to explore all of its 
ramifications ; the training of teachers, 
the preparation of evangelical Chris- 
tian text-books and curricula. The 
principle of the separation of church 
and state is acknowledged and ac- 
cepted. For this reason the Christian 
influence of public school education is 
oblique, leaving the private institution 
as the potential avenue for genuinely 
Christian education. 


—Paut E. Ir1on 
Minister, Long Grove Church 
Prairie View, Illinois 
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eye and ear beauty... 
of stirring quality, is built into 
every Wicks Organ, large or small. 
Each feature is a masterpiece in 
modern-day organ construction. 


FRESHEN YOUR PREACHING WITH 
CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION 
Practical courses in psychology. literature. 
theology, etc. Competent faculty. Individual in- 
struction. Reasonabie. Write for further infor- 

mation. 


Central School of Religion 
(A correspondence institution, 
established 1896) 
6030 Lowell Ave. 
Irvington, Indianapolis, Ind. 


EDITORIAL 
(Continued from page 10) 


be that a view of the Nativity as a rev- 
elation of the nature of man through 
the nature of the child, as well as of 
God’s love, can be part of the inherent 
meaning of the Christmas celebration? 
May it add a richness to our under- 
standing of life itself which, while in 
no way making less central God’s love 
in the incarnation of Jesus as the 
Christ, nevertheless sees new depth 
in man as made in the image of God, 
the possible fulfillment of whom can 
come only through God’s grace and 
our faith? 

The prophetic spirit may indeed rise 


December 


in righteous indignation against the 
profanation of Christmas. But it need 
not throw out the child to protect the 
essence of the Christian faith. Instead, 
that child may lead us to a deeper un- 
derstanding of God, and of ourselves, 


—SEWARD HIttwer 


IMMANUEL’S DAY 
(Continued from page 12) 


—all too human—sense of our sole re- 
sponsibility for all that we mean by re- 
ligion with the recovery of a quiet con- 
fidence in all that is meant by the word 
Immanuel—God with us. The. Word 
came and tabernacled with us. In so 
doing Christ did not reduce us to a 
helpless and impotent quietism. We are 
left with our almost insoluble moral 
problems, as we know them in our 
tragic modern world. We have to make 
our own ventures of faith with such 
good conscience as we have. God can- 
not do his work in history without us. 
We remain seekers. But all these re- 
sponsibilities are prefaced by the prior 
conviction that we have been found of 
God before ever we shall find him, that 
we are apprehended by Christ before 
ever we apprehend him. 


In so far as we can recover these 
convictions, relatively neglected by us 
in our moral zeal to bring in the King- 
dom single-handed, we can keep Christ- 
mas with good faith, and rid its ob- 
servance of the embittered suspicion 
that its story is a pious fancy, lovely 
but quite incredible. For that story is 
not a flight from reality, but a recall 
to the total reality of religion, which 
in our preoccupation with our own 
affairs we have been missing. Thus we 
can say with Julian of Norwich—even 
though by ways and means which we 
may not clearly see—‘All shall be well, 
and all shall be well, and all manner 
of things shall be well.” 
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Two books by 


LAWRENCE K. FRANK 


Nature and 
Human Nature 


MAN’S NEW IMAGE OF HIMSELF 


A reexamination of man in nature and nature in man in terms 
of new knowledge and a new way of thinking. “An expert 
job of turning the terrors of our age into triumphs”.-H. A. 


OVERSTREET in Saturday Review of Literature 


“An extraordinarily clear and authentic diagnosis of 
human society and human behavior”. HOWARD W. ODUM 
190 pages, $3.00 


Society 
as the Patient 


ESSAYS OF CULTURE AND PERSONALITY 


“A unique record of the contribution of one of the most 
fruitful minds of our time”.-MARGARET MEAD 
“The whole book is a stimulating study in social philos- 
ophy; it is of inestimable value to ministers and leaders in 
related fields”...LLOUIS de BOER in The Pastor 
395 pages, $5.00 


At all bookstores 
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Help build modern, old-fashioned families 
with this new, authoritative handbook 


Top-ranking expert re-establishes 
sound values with positive outlook, 
guide to family-centered activities 


Here, at last, is the family-raising manual that’s 
written for the average family . . . the kind you can 
recommend with assurance that it will be read, enjoyed, 
and used. 

In informal, non-technical language. with many humorous touches, 
THE FAMILY SCRAPBOOK provides an omnibus guide to solving all 
the common child-development problems from cradle to college. Nearly 
one-third of the book gives you ingenious ideas for family-center recrea- 
tion—games, handicrafts, parties, and scores of other activities that parents 
and children can enjoy together. 


You get exper’ advice: i's author is Dr. You get a book with a principled orien- 
Ernest G. Osborne, field consultant on tation: Dr. Osborne believes profoundly 
parent education, National Congress of — that closely-knit. happy families promote 
,arents and Teachers; former president, a strong nation and a_ peaceful world. 
National Council on Family Relations; That outlook is reflected throughout this 
advisory board member. past vice-presi- handbook. 

dent. Child Study Association: member, You get a highly-recommended book: 
National Council on Religion in Higher PARENTS’ MAGAZINE says: “Sound and 
Education. American Psychological and authoritative . . . Draws on the experience 
American Sociological Associations. ete. accumulated during many years of sue 
You get practical advice: Dr. Osborne’s cessful work in the field of family living 
translated into everyday lan. ¢ducation.” THE NATIONAL PARENT- 
guage and application because he has had TEACHER says: “Shows an understand- 
to test these principles as both a consult- of every age level. which makes his 
scrapbook truly one for all the family . . 


: ' A rare fusion of the expert’s insight with 
You get an easily-used book: nine double- the father’s tolerant affection.” 
column pages of index guide you to every P 
topic and activity described in the book's 472 pages Z Fully indexed 
472 pages. 433 illustrations * $3.95 


OTHER GUIDES FOR MORE EFFECTIVE LEADERSHIP 


LEADERSHIP OF TEEN-AGE GROUPS, by Dorothy M. Roberts 
HELPING BOYS IN TROUBLE, by Melbourne S. Applegate 

THE ART OF GROUP DISCIPINE, by Rudolph M. Wittenberg 

SO YOU WANT TO HELP PEOPLE, by Rudolph M. Wittenberg 

THE PRACTICE OF MARRIAGE COUNSELING, by Emily H. Mudd 
INFORMAL ADULT eet. by Malcolm S. Knowles 

ART OF BOARD MEMBERSHIP, by Roy Sorenson 

FACTS OF LIFE AND LOVE FOR  TEENCAGERS, by Evelyn M. Duvall 


At bookstores or direct 
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